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A recently compiled breakdown of Sulphur consumption in the 
United States, shows about 2% of the Sulphur goes into the manu- 
facture of insecticides and fungicides. 


Not much, perhaps, as tonnages go but no other use of Sulphur is more 

important with the possible exception of the ‘wonder’ drugs. It doesn’t 
take much imagination to picture what would happen if the bugs and parasites were allowed to 
take over our crops and trees. Sulphur, along with other chemicals, is helping to protect our food 
supplies and foliage. 
The role that TGS is playing in this constant fight against crop destruction is to see to it that the 
manufacturers of the insecticides and fungicides always have a ready supply of Sulphur, both 
solid and molten. This constant production and centralized distribution coupled with technical 
help is our contribution to industry. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 


SULPHUR PRODUCING UNITS 

















eNewgulf, Texas -¢Spindietop, Texas 
» Moss Biuff, Texas *Worland, Wyoming 
* Fannett, Texas 





75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 
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Write Dept. FC-39 
Bellwood, Illinois 
(Chicago Suburb) 
Phone Linden 4-5000 
Chicago phone: 
MAnsfield 6-7660 


In Canada: 
V U I { 7.\ Ry Vulcan Containers Ltd. 
Toronto 15, Canada 


New Westminst 
CONTAINERS INC. 7 ineuameun, 6.6. 

Representatives in all 

principal cities 

See ‘‘Pails"’ in the 

Yellow Pages 


Over 40 years Container Experience 
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MARKETING 

12 The Fertilizer “Technical Man’ Gene Love 

16 Sell Quality—Not Price 

18 Your Fertilizer Tonnage Report as a Marketing Tool 





PRODUCTION METHODS 
24 Clearing the Air 


MERCHANDISING AIDS AND PROMOTION 
28 Service Is Profitable Herb French 


MATERIALS HANDLING AND CUSTOM APPLICATION 
30 Texas Ag Pilots Convene A. B. Kennerly 





TECHNICAL REVIEW 


Los Angeles 4 ; 40 Fungicide Development J. D. Wilson 
Townsend, Millsap & Co. 


eS Dunkirk 21211 special reports 


20 Fresh Fact and Opinion on Pesticide Hazards 
27 At the Midwestern Joint Meeting 


44 Liability, Your Customers and the Law 
Harold D. Guither 


DEPARTMENTS 


4 Letters 
6 What’s Doing in the Industry 
8 Washington Viewpoint 
37 Reader Service 
48 Pest Reports Kelvin Dorward 
51 News of the Industry 
54 People 


56 Associations and Meetings 
59 Calendar 
60 Government 


61 Chemicals 

62 Suppliers Briefs 

62 Equipment and Supplies 

64 Patent Reviews Dr. Melvin Nord 

68 Editorial: What Better Tonnage Reporting Means to 
Fertilizer Marketing 


THE COVER PICTURE 


A former ‘“‘ag teacher” talks to a group of vocational agricultural 
teachers, county agents, fertilizer mixers, dealers and salesmet 
about efficient corn production. Dr. Murry C. McJunkin of the 
United States Steel Corporation uses his favorite ‘‘visual’’ tech- 
nique to get his ideas across. This type of meeting is explained 
on page 12, ‘Fertilizer Technical Man.” 


Farm Chemicals Photo by Gene Love 
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The story of magnesium starvation is one 
which needs telling and re-telling. And 
that’s just what Sul-Po-Mag advertising 
does ... tells and sells through factual, be- 
lievable messages in dozens of magazines 
which your customers read. A few of these 
ads are shown above. 


This year Sul-Po-Mag advertising ap- 
pears regularly in magazines reaching 
2,567,000 farmers and growers. These in- 
formative messages are designed to increase 
interest in magnesium deficiencies, help 
farmers and growers to better understand 
plant feeding problems. 


Use this seal to identify your fertilizer... growers look for it 





Quality fertilizer 7 
containing a 
combination of 
readily available 
magnesium and 
sulphate of potash 
obtained from 


Sul*Po+Mag 


(DOUBLE SULPHATE OF POTASH & MAGNESIUM) 


PREMIUM 








You can take advantage of the increasing de- 
mand for Sul-Po-Mag this year .. . formulate 
premium fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag. Write 
or call us for more information. 
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POTASH DIVISION 
il INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


li Administrative Center: Skokie, Iil. 
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Readers write about the new Farm Chemicals’ marketing 
approach; impressions of first NPFI Fertilizer 
Salesmen’s School and our editorial coverage 


THE SALESMEN’S SCHOOL 
Columbus, Ohio 


...a very complete and _ interesting 
account of the NPFI Fertilizer Salesmen’s 
School held here in Columbus early in 
February. Like you, I think it was very 
good and feel that other areas should be 
afforded the opportunity of attending a 
like session. One word describes my 
reaction to it... That word? Terrific! 

Very truly yours, 
Jor F. StouGH 
UNITED STATES POTASH CO. 


Washington, D. C. 
...I would like to express my appreci- 
ation to you for the splendid manner in 
which you covered our Fertilizer Sales- 
men’s School. We are delighted that you 
could attend the Columbus meeting and 
that you could use the material presented 
there... 
Sincerely, 
RussELL COLEMAN 
Executive Vice President 
NATIONAL PLANT FOOD 
INSTITUTE 


Louisville, Ky. 

You and FARM CHEMICALS are to be 
lauded for your current emphasis on 
Marketing. Your February issue is being 
circulated through our management team 
for special attention to ‘—putting 
MUSCLE into Marketing.’”’ (sic)... I, 
too, came to the ‘“‘school” with skepticism, 
but left sorry that we did not have all 
our Ohio salesmen present. Frankly, I 
don’t know how much good was accom- 
plished. Ohio selling conditions today 
are about as bad as anywhere. But the 
school convinced me of its value in the 
obvious approval of the salesmen. They 
were hungry for such help. They are 
receptive, eager for improvement in 
fertilizer selling techniques, and that’s 
half the battle won. 

...Wwe won't revolutionize fertilizer 
marketing with one school, or one FARM 
CHEMICALS or one NPFI (Fertilizer 
Salesman’s) Handbook. But these things 
are the tangible evidence that leaders in 
our industry are attacking the problem to- 
gether. Possibly more important, there 
is at least a desire and an effort to improve 
individually, within our respective sales 
organizations. I’m happy to know we 
are not going it alone. 

...our industry has taken its first, 
faltering steps toward modern, profitable 
marketing methods. It will take years of 
constant effort. Keep the prodding and 
encouragement coming in FARM CHEMI- 
CALS. 

Sincerely, 

THEO. M. Dues 

Ass’t. General Sales Manager 

FEDERAL CHEMICAL Co. 
Ed. note: On this page is a letter from the 


author of ‘‘How to Put Muscle in Your 
Marketing,” Erwin H. Klaus. 


Washington, D. C. 

...It is very gratifying to work on 
something that gets the sort of reception 
that the Ohio School seems to have re- 
ceived. 

We appreciate the splendid job you did 
of covering the School. I have just 
received my copy of the February issue. 
The cover came out very well, I think. 
We are flattered that you would devote 
the space and attention you did to the 
School. We are particularly appreciative 
of the remarks you made in your editorial 
and feel that we got helpful ideas from 
you for other schools should they be held. 

Sincerely, 

Mov Le S. WILLIAMS 

Chief Agricultural Economist 
NATIONAL PLANT FOOD 
INSTITUTE 


Washington, D. C. 

The February issue of FARM CHEMICALS 
is a “honey.” Naturally, we are pleased 
with the fine coverage of our Salesmen’s 
School in Ohio and the thing I like about 
the magazine particularly is the amount 
of ‘“‘meat” it contains. 

Your editorial certainly is appreciated, 
doubly so because you folks are so emi- 
nently qualified to take an objective view 
of the project... 

Sincerely, 

DELBERT L. RUCKER 

Director of Publications 
NATIONAL PLANT FOOD 
INSTITUTE 


Washington, D. C. 
Your coverage of the Ohio Fertilizer 
Salesmen’s School is very impressive. 
Your cooperation leaves nothing to be 
desired. 
Sincerely yours, 
Louis H. WILsoN 
Director of Information 
NATIONAL PLANT FOOD 
INSTITUTE 


MARKETING EMPHASIS 

Fresno, Calif. 
. Last weekend I got around to read- 
ing the entire January issue—this with 

increasing and consummate interest. 
Your new editorial emphasis on market- 
ing fills a void that has characterized 
the fertilizer industry in every aspect, 
and therefore also its trade press. With 
its new departure, FARM CHEMICALS is 
providing badly needed leadership in the 
right direction. The only justification 
for any business is to create—and to 
keep—a customer. Any business that 
does not attempt to do this with the 
intent and design to realize an equitable 
return on its investment cannot survive. 


from within. 


Nor can it maintain for very long a 
reasonably high standard of product and 
service performance. Therefore, its custo- 
mers will in the end not benefit but suffer 
from a lack of management ability to be 
sufficiently hard-headed about insisting 
on serving customers at a profit. 

Another aspect of the ridiculous price- 
cutting and absence of sound marketing 
practices for which the fertilizer industry 
has become noted (one is tempted to say, 
“notorious’’), is that customers don’t 
appreciate bargains. It is only human 
nature to reason that if A cuts the price 
5 per cent and extends 90 days credit, 
some other damn fool will cut the price 
10 per cent and extend 180 days credit. 
In the end something has to give, and 
what will give, as a matter of necessity, is 
the quality of product and service—as 
such cannot be provided from anything 
less than an equitable profit. 

What the fertilizer industry needs is 
intelligent and forward looking leadership 
FaRM CHEMICALS has 
sounded the clarion call. I hope many, 
many will not only follow, but will hasten 
to fill the presently glaring emptiness of 
the leadership ranks. 

Cordially, 

Erwin H. Kaus 

Feeds Division 

BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO., LTD. 


Wilmington, Del. 

...All of the articles (in the January 
issue) were very interesting, but I parti- 
cularly liked the one on “‘Creative Pricing’”’ 
by Fred Foy. It is one of the best I have 
ever read and we intend to discuss it with 
each of our salesmen. 

Such an approach serves a real need 
for the farm chemicals industry, which I 
think is rather notorious for following an 
erratic marketing program. Everyone 
from the supplier to the farmer must 
make a reasonable profit, and all of us 
should sell something besides price. We 
have the important responsibility of pro- 
viding service and an over-all program of 
benefits to our customers and the end 
users as well... 

Cordially yours 

F. M. JORNLIN 
Sales Manager 
Nitrogen Products 
Polychemicals Dept. 
E. I. DUPONT DE 
NEMOURS & CO. 


New York N. Y. 
...1 think anybody who brings this 
kind of fresh approach to the trade 
magazine business deserves a_ compli- 
ment... 
Cordially yours, 
A. W. CLarK 
Advertising Manager 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 
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Advertisements like this in full color are appearing every month during the fertilizer 
season in Farm Journal, Farm & Ranch, Progressive Farmer, and Capper’s Farmer. 








the helping hand that boosts your yield 


Give your land the helping hand of 
Hi-D. See for yourself why Hi-D is bet- 
ter than any other ammonium nitrate. 


Hi-D handles so well—in storage and in 
spreading. Only Hi-D is granular. High 
in density, Hi-D is super dry—has less 
tendency to pick up moisture prior to 
application even under humid field con- 
ditions. Result: Hi-D always flows 
freely—doesn’t gum-up—won’t clog, 
cake or bridge in the spreader. And still 
another advantage, you can get up to 
20% more ammonium nitrate in the 
hopper to reduce loading stops. 





COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION ¢ OFFICES IN ATLANTA, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS, STERLINGTON, LA. 
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Hi-D contains 33.5% of available nitro- 
gen. This crop-boosting nitrogen comes 
in two equal “servings”—your crops get 
half nitrate nitrogen for vigorous early 
growth and half ammonia nitrogen for 
sustained follow-up feeding. 


This year, let Hi-D help boost your yield. 
but remember—sound management 
calls first for soil testing, a liming 
program if needed, and the necessary 
balanced mixed fertilizer. Then, a sup- 
plementary feeding of nitrogen—the 
heart of the harvest. Make it Hi-D am- 
monium nitrate... see your dealer. 
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THE INDUSTRY 


USDA APPROVES DRI-DIE 
INSECTICIDE 67 LABEL 

Nationwide distribution of Dri- 
Die Insecticide 67 has been 
launched by W. R. Grace & Co. 
Davison Chemical Div. following 
approval by USDA of permanent 
registration of the product label. 

Uses approved are control of 
roaches, drywood termites and 
animal fleas. Dri-Die is a chemi- 
cally treated, highly porous silica 
gel of micron-sized particles. There 
isan ammonium fluosilicate coating 
on the gel particles. Upon contact, 
the dust removes a portion of the 
waxy body surface of the insect. 
Moisture balance of the insect is 
destroyed, and it dies by dehydra- 
tion. 

Dri-Die will be marketed through 
pest control chemical distributors. 


WITCO ANNOUNCES 
EMULSOL MERGER 

Emulsol Chemical Corp., a Witco 
Chemical Co., Inc., subsidiary, has 
been merged with Witco’s Organic 


THIS MONTH’S 





Chemicals Div. A major purpose of 
the move is to widen distribution of 
Emulsol products through use of 
the parent company’s sales force. 
The Emulsol sales staff is being ab- 
sorbed into the Witco organization, 
and A. O. Raven, former Emulsol 
sales manager, has been appointed 
products manager of the Emulsol 
products line. 


LIQUID FERTILIZERS COP 
5.8 PER CENT OF MARKET 


Latest USDA statistics now be- 
ing prepared for publication will 
show that 5.8 per cent of the total 
amount of fertilizers consumed in 
the United States is in liquid form. 
Here is the approximate break- 
down (in tons): 


Mixed fertilizer (liquid). . 225,000 
Anhydrous ammonia. ... 453,000 
Aqua ammonia......... 381,000 
Nitrogen solutions...... 246,000 
Phosphoric acid........ 18,000 
Sulfuric acid. ....... 5,000 
po a ees 1,328,000 


Meeting Highlights 


Western Agricultural Chemicals 


Association Spring Meeting 


Miramar Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
March 17—During the morning session, beginning at 10.00 a.m., Dr. 
Walter Ebeling, University of California at Los Angeles, will discuss 
“Silica Gels; Dr. Robert L. Metcalf, chairman of the Dept. of En- 
tomology, Citrus Experiment Station, University of California at 
Riverside, will tell of the ‘“Need for Intensive Studies of Insect Resist- 
ance to Pesticides;” and Dr. George B. Alcorn, director of Agricultural 
Extension, University of California, ‘Agriculture Today and To- 


morrow.” 


A panel on the newer pesticides is scheduled for the afternoon session, 
beginning at 1:30. Moderator is Dr. A. M. Boyce, director, Citrus 


Experiment Station, University of California at Riverside. 


Partici- 


pants and the chemicals they will discuss follow. 
Dr. L. C. Glover, Shell Chemical Corp.—Phosdrin, F98 Aquatic Her- 


bicide. 


Dr. C. C. Cassil, Niagara Chemical Div.—Ethion, Tedion, Thiodan. 
Dr. Vern W. Olney, Geigy Agricultural Chemicals—Dziazinon. 

H. W. Lembright, Dow Chemical Co.—Trolene, Korlan. 

Dr. L. L. Isenhour, Rohm & Haas Co.—Kelthane. 

R. E. McKenzie, Union Carbide Chemicals Co.—Sevin. 

Dr. Robert H. Schieferstein, Chipman Chemical Co., Inc.—Butoxone. 
Dr. Julius Menn, Stauffer Chemical Co.—Trithion, Eptam. 

Dr. R. K. Thompson, Calif. Spray-Chem. Corp.—Dibrom, Phalitan, 


Phosphamidon. 


A. O. Jensen, American Cyanamid Co.—Thimet, Cyprex. 
J. P. Corkins, Naugatuck Chemical Div.—Duraset 20-W. 
Dr. Donald G. Denning, Chemagro Corp.—Guthion, Co-ral, Dylox, 


Di-syston. 


R. E. Fosse, AmChem Products, Inc.—Treleas and other invert formu- 


lations. 





DEALERS HEAR LATE WORD: 
SOIL TESTS, NPK REMOVAL 

“Better Use of More Fertilizer” 
was the theme of the Central 
Washington fertilizer dealers dav 
in Yakima recently. 

Highlight of the day’s program 
was the soil testing panel moder- 
ated by Dr. B. B. Bertramson of 
Washington State University. A 
lively discussion on the theme, 
“Does Soil Testing Really Sell 
Fertilizer’ indicated that this was 
undoubtedly true. The consensus 
of opinion was that fertilizer dealers 
would be wise to join forces with 
county agents to push the soil 
testing program in all areas. 

Emil Nelson, soil scientist, Irri- 
gation Experiment Station at Pros- 
ser, presented facts and figures on 
fertilizer recommendations for the 
irrigated crops. Of particular in- 
terest were his studies on total 
plant nutrient removal at different 
fertility levels. ‘It might take us 
a long time to run low on available 
potash if we only use 50 pounds of 
actual nitrogen per acre on corn, 
but when we start using 200 pounds 
nitrogen and 100 pounds phosphate 
to get top yields we really start 
pulling heavy on soil potash,” 
Nelson stated. He discussed the 
total removal of nitrogen, phos- 
phate and potash of some impor- 
tant irrigated crops under various 
levels of nutrition. 

F. Todd Tremblay, Northwest 
Regional Director for the National 
Plant Food Institute, presented 
some of the results of the Washing- 
ton Five-Acre Corn Contest. ‘The 
contest has done a good deal to 
stimulate interest in higher yields 
per acre and use of good manage- 
ment to grow more corn at less 
cost per bushel,” he said. 

Dr. Al Halvorson, soil testing 
specialist from Washington State 
University, discussed the college 
scil testing program and empha- 
sized the methods of analysis used 
at W.S.U. “We are constantly 
correlating the methods we use 
against field trials put out by our 
research staff,” he said. ‘‘So far 
we have been very pleased with 
the accuracy of these correlations, 
but we will continue to check the 
various crops.”’ 
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Penola HAN 


7 good reasons why you should use Penola HAN 
in your pesticides: 


It is... @ LOW in cost @ HIGH in solvency @ BLENDS readily 
with active ingredients. 


It has... @ MILD odor @ LIGHT color @ HIGH volatility, 
insuring low plant toxicity @ BETTER consumer acceptance. 


Use Penola HAN for top quality herbicides, too. Penola HAN 
is marketed by the Penola Oil Company, manufacturer of Flit— 
the greatest name in insecticides. For information on how . 
Penola HAN can improve your product, just contact your nearest Penola Oil Company 
Penola office or write: Penola Oil Company, 15 W. 51st Street, NEW YORK + DETROIT + CHICAGO 
New York 19, New York. 
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WASHINGTON 





VIEWPOINT 





» This year, big acreages of major fertilizer use crops are expected 


» Secretary Benson’s farm plan is rated no chance of getting through Congress 


Fertilizer and pesticide sales efforts in 1959—and 
1960—will get a big assist from economic pressures 
bearing on farm production. Farmers are being told 
that returns in the years ahead depend more on what 
they do to lower unit production costs than on farm 
commodity market trends. Present outlook is that 
commodity markets generally are adjusting to lower 
levels likely to be the rule rather than the exception 
in the years ahead. 

Federal actions on price supports virtually guarantee 
the presence of lower commodity prices from now 
through at least this year and next. Congress, during 
the current session, is not likely to enact legislation 
which would take the bloom off the rising demands 
for plant food and other chemicals. 

Price supports this year have been reduced sharply 
for most commodities from year-ago levels. With 
current surpluses, this means that market prices 
this summer will begin adjusting to lower support 
rates. This puts a further squeeze on farm returns— 
in view of rising production costs. Officials say 
most farmers need to apply ever more efficient 
production techniques to cut costs in the long-run— 
or get out of farming. 


Climate for bigger sales is being fashioned, further- 
more, by farm management experts’ admonition that 
farmers stop thinking in terms of big initial invest- 
ment, and start emphasizing the long-term and unit- 
cost benefits to be gained by such investment. In- 
creasingly, farm information attempts to guide the 
farmer toward making big outlays immediately—if 
such outlays will benefit him in the long run. The 
prospect is that farm costs will continue to rise in 
the face of lower tarm prices—so that big outlays now 
may save money in the long run, and provide for 
wider return margins as well. A general business 
maxim, this approach is only now being recognized 
widely on the farm. 


Big acreages of major fertilizer-use crops are 
expected this year. Latest changes in farm programs 
affecting corn and cotton crops tend to increase 
acreages planted this year—and to stimulate the 
drive for increased yields. 

On corn, the Agriculture Department has increased 
price supports over last year’s levels for most farmers 
and at the same time reduced price supports for 
crops competing for corn land. Price support for 
corn for 1959 was increased from the allotment non- 
compliance rate of $1.06 a bushel Jast year to $1.12 
for all growers. Because at least 80 per cent of the 
growers ignored allotments last year, it amounts to 
a better price for most growers. Few growers com- 
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plied with allotments last year to get the $1.36-a- 
bushel rate. 

Soybean price support was reduced 12 per cent from 
last year’s level, and props for other land-competing 
crops, such as oats, barley, rye and grain sorghums, 
were dropped about 17 per cent. This foreshadows 
a big increase in corn acreage—perhaps to 80 million 
acres Or more, compared with about 74 million last 
year. 

On cotton, growers for the first time have a choice of 
programs. They can plant within acre allotments 
and get support at 30.4¢ a pound—Plan A. Or, they 
can increase plantings as much as 40 per cent above 
the allotment and receive support at 24.7¢ a pound— 
Plan B. These levels compare with 31.24¢ a pound 
available last year to only those growers who staved 
within allotments. 


Most growers are expected to take Plan A—the 
higher guaranteed price tied to allotment compliance. 
The 6¢-per-pound differential over Plan B means 
that growers will be out to get as much cotton as 
they possibly can from allotment land—with a sure 
sale to Uncle Sam at a predetermined price. 


The Benson farm plan is dead. The drive of 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson to bring 
about even lower price supports than are now per- 
mitted by law is rated no chance of getting through 
Congress before the end of his term in office, in 
December 1960. Chances are that some of his sug- 
gestions on tightening up the wheat program will 
be adopted, but that’s about all. 

“Benson has had it’’—is the way one lawmaker puts 
it. For more than 6 years, the Secretary has fought 
to reduce price supports to ‘‘disaster-protection” 
levels. He has attained considerable success in 
getting Congress to reduce supports, but he is still 
a long way from his ultimate goal: full freedom to 
set props wherever he chooses. 


The bitter animosity built up over the years between 
the Secretary and some farm state lawmakers of both 
parties shows no sign of lessening this year. Congress 
is giving his proposals the cold shoulder. The Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress is less likely to give a 
Republican Administration what it wants next year— 
ahead of the Presidential election campaign. 

It means that the current Secretary of Agriculture 
has failed in his efforts to solve the surplus problem 
by getting the government out of agriculture. He 
has neither reduced surplus production, nor lessened 
the government’s impact on farming. To the con- 
trary, the government’s investment in surpluses is 
about 3 times what it was when he took office, and 
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THEY 

BUY 

the BRAND 
with the 
SIDE 
HANDLE 





HUDSON 
MULTIWALLS 


| __ for further information write: 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
Plants at Pine Bluff, Ark. * Palatka, Fla. ¢ Wellsburg, W. Va. 477 Madison Avenue * New York 22, N. Y. 
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Constant Source of Supply 


A “Background” of vast forest reserves, 
basic pulp production and kraft paper 
manufacturing is behind every 
Multiwall order serviced by Raymond. 
As a division of the Albemarle Paper 
Mfg. Co., Raymond provides 
Multiwall users with a dependable 
source of supply, assuring the prompt 
deliveries necessary to meet 
production schedules of today’s 
manufacturing lines. 


Special Problem? New Multiwall 
developments may be the answer. 
Write Raymond Bag Corporation, 
Research & Development Division, 
Middletown, Ohio. 









BAG CORPORATION 
A division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO> RICHMOND, VA. 
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WASHINGTON 
VIEWPOINT 


the government’s actions continue to have a heavy 
impact on farming. 





New efforts to curb TVA now have a better than 
50-50 chance of being enacted by Congress this year. 
Bi-partisan pressure is building up to clamp restric- 
tions on expansion. 

The Eisenhower Administration has set its sights on 
the following major objectives: 1) Establish a limit 
for expansion of the TVA service area, 2) require 
TVA to pay the “going rate of interest,” 3) require 
TVA to pay the principal of the U.S. investment on 
an annual basis (the government’s investment now 
is $11 billion in power and production), and 4) 
impose adequate control on the issuance of TVA 
revenue bonds. The Administration’s proposals, 
although coinciding with Democratic plans, are 
somewhat more restrictive. 


March planting intentions will give the first official 
tip-off on farm production plans for 1959. The 
Agriculture Department report estimates the amount 
of land farmers intend to plant to major crops—and 
provides a guess-timate on production prospects from 
that acreage. 

The estimate on land to be planted generally comes 
within 2-3 per cent of complete accuracy, but the 
indications of prospective crops have been more than 
10 per cent off the final outcome. The reason for the 
large error margin on crop indications, USDA officials 
explain, is because ‘‘we consistently under-estimate 
the impact of the technological revolution—the 
tremendous upsurge in per-acre yields, for example.” 
USDA is in the habit of applying 5- and 10-year 
average yields to current acreages to determine 
prospective production. 

For example: Based on planting intentions last 
March, USDA said 1958 corn production was indicated 
at 3.4 billion bushels—10 per cent below what it 
turned out to be. The 1958 wheat crop was 14 per 
cent higher than the March indication, and actual 
soybean production was twice as big as the earlier 
indication. 


Farm labor costs are expected to represent a larger 
share of total production costs in the years ahead. 
This is based on forecasts that farm workers will come 
under federal minimum-wage laws within the next 
two years. Labor Secretary Mitchell has endorsed 
efforts to increase pay and living standards of hired 
farm hands, AFL-CIO is preparing an all-out drive 
to recruit farm workers, and several bills have been 
introduced to cover farm workers under the minimum 
wage. 

A bill by Sen. McNamara, receiving considerable con- 
gressional support, would set the minimum farm 
wage at 75¢ an hour during the first year, 85¢ the 
second year, $1 the third year, and up to the regular 
national minimum if it is higher the fourth year. 
The Kennedy labor bill, meanwhile, would increase 
the national legal minimum wage from the present $1 
an hour to $1.25. Early-bird odds, however, are 
against this increase now. 
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Looking back over the shoulder usually is 
not a profitable practice—except when you've 
definitely missed out on something worth- 
while, that is! We suggest that if you haven’t 
already capitalized on some of the many 
profitable marketing ideas which have ap- 
peared in FARM CHEMICALS since January 
that you go back and pick them up. Now 
let’s look ahead to what’s coming .. . 

@ CREDIT FOR FERTILIZER 

When was the last time you personally 
helped one of your farmer-customers to shop 
around for his best credit “buy’’? This 
article includes a ‘Credit Buying Guide,” 
giving 1) sources of credit, 2) length of loan, 
3) interest rates and 4) renewal information 

. ideas for better banker-fertilizer rela- 
tions . . . plus some interesting observations 
of a progressive bank president about his 
bank’s annual fertilizer conference. 


@ MARKETING THROUGH SCIENCE 

The growth of two large mid-west liquid 
mixed fertilizer manufacturers will be traced 
with that of the liquids industry generally— 
as well as with the dry fertilizer industry. 
What has been the reason for liquid’s growth? 
The author brings out the dramatic role of 
competent agronomic programs in marketing 
the goods. 


@ STORED GRAIN INSECT CONTROL 

Written for formulators, salesmen and dis- 
tributors of insecticides, this article describes 
basic facts about the insects themselves— 
their structure, behavior and habits and dam- 
age to grain—plus latest control measures, 
especially fumigation. 
@ SUPERPHOSPHATE REPORT 

One of the oldest and most important oper- 
ations in the fertilizer industry is witnessing 
many new innovations. The first of two 
articles on superphosphate will include mix- 
ing, denning, continuous process, status of 
den types, process variations, use of surfac- 
tants and other aspects of manufacture. 


»-.-in the new 
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HAT DO VO-AG TEACHERS AND COUNTY AGENTS 
think of the company ‘technical man’’ who 
sells fertilizer to farmers in their area? The prevailing 
attitude of most agricultural leaders is that farming 
today has become so complicated and is going through 
such rapid stages of development that no one “‘farm 
adviser’’ can fully service all the needs of farmers. 
he Most vocational agriculture teachers and county 
agents welcome opportunities to use the professional 
services offered by most farm chemical companies. 
FE - | - The results of such cooperation can be highly beneficial 
S rti Zc r not only to the farmers but also to the teachers, agents 
and chemical companies. 
m Most all such companies employ technical men who 
‘Tec h Nn | Ca | are specially trained to handle individual needs of the 
farmers they serve. These men are in constant 
contact with agricultural experiment stations in the 
, areas where they work. They travel extensively and, 
M a Nn therefore, have an unusual opportunity to keep abreast 
of important developments which may help their 
prospective customers. Because of their professional 


A Sixt . .. a 
training they are for the most part quite fair in their 
opinions. It is not difficult to see that the needs of 

al teachers of agriculture and the technical services 
provided by farm chemical companies fit together 

How do8s he rate with those who quite well. 
Farm chemical companies will find good listeners 
are conselted most by fe armers— and excellent customers in the enrollment of various 
‘ programs directed by teachers of agriculture. 
the vo-dg teachers, county agents In the high school program can be found future 
one farmers who are constantly searching for new ways 
and fertilizer dealers? It all of improving production or reducing costs of produc- 


tion. They will listen and try new ideas if they are 

sound and “make sense.” There are countless 

these forces into play to fit examples of how such pioneering efforts have in- 
‘ — fluenced the entire farming business. 


depends upon how well he brings 


the ferti¥izer program to meet 





PATIENCE AND FOLLOW-UP IMPORTANT 





specific weeds, says the author. One point should be made clear, however. Farm 
chemical companies who plan to provide technical 

> service should take special note of the importance of 

being unbiased and straightforward in their approach. 

v By GENE LOVE Che farmers and future farmers with whom teachers 


work have “real’’ problems which make them seek 
advice. They are in search of answers which will 
solve their problems. If they don’t get these answers 


WWERTHIIZLD FERTILIZED 


a fEKGHT e 

ote a: — 12.6 tons e 4 Dr. Murry C. McJunkin (second from 
e « ; 1 COW for 1 MO 1 COW fr SMO * left) chief agronomist for U. S. Steel 
PROTEIN per ACRE 175 Ibs eke fa Corp., discusses quality forage produc- 
DYBEAN Ol MEAL 4th tos : Se Sake tion at one of the Pennsylvania meetings. 

S78 Ibs. . . ° 
re ol anes P sg Left to right are Charles S. Wiggins, 
ain 3.780 toe teacher of agriculture, Tunkhannock 
8 1254 ts 6.872 Woe Joint High School; Howard E. New- 


comer, area supervisor, agricultural edu- 
cation, Lackawanna and Luzerne Coun- 
ties; Murray WV. Fisk, county agent, Wy- 
oming County, and H. H. Hostetter, a 
representative for Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation. 
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Continental Fertilizer Co. supplies farmers in the vicin- 
ity of Nevada, Iowa with custom-mixed and ready-to- 
use fertilizers of various types. For more than six years 
this firm used a Model HA “PAYLOADER” tractor-shovel 
to unload box cars of raw materials and move these 
ingredients from various bins for dry blending and 
liquid fertilizer preparations. 


They traded the old one for a new Model HA 
“PAYLOADER” (2,000-lb. carry capacity) last August. ““Be- 
cause of the exceptional, reliable performance we had 
had we didn’t even consider buying anything else,” says 
Oliver Haley, President and Manager. ‘Fertilizer dusts 
are tough on equipment, just like emery cloth. Yet our 
old HA was used 16 to 20 hours non-stop during the 
busy season and, in 6 years, we never had the head off 
the engine ... never gave it anything but normal care 
for brakes, points and plugs.” 


© THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. [Fu] 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
SUBSIDIARY — INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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The same kind of performance and reliability is re- 
ported by chemical and fertilizer plants of every size 
on all sizes of “PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels from the 
model HA up to the big 4-wheel-drive 9,000-lb. carry 
capacity unit. There is a “PAYLOADER” model that can 
fit into your equipment plans too — that will help in- 
crease production and reduce bulk-material handling 
costs. Your nearby Hough Distributor is ready to give 
you the benefit of his extensive tractor-shovel knowledge 
and experience. Ask him about Hough Purchase and 
Lease Plans too. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
704 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 


Send PAYLOADER tractor-shovel data 


Name 





Title 





Company 





Street 





City 





State 
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they can’t be expected to blindly go along with a 
program. 

For this reason patience and follow-up are important. 
Individual problems should be patiently analyzed and 
a solution suggested. Then there must be a regular 
follow-up from month to month or from year to year 
to take care of any unforeseen or future difficulties. 

Finally, there is another important area of service 
that farm chemical companies can offer to their custo- 
mers. Teachers of agriculture and others are not in 
a position to keep themselves schooled in the variations 
in management practices which occur from state to 
state. Here is a place where the broader experiences 
of technical men who work for these companies can 
help farmers—through teachers of agriculture. 

Because of their experiences these men can often 
play a strong role in broadening the vision of farmers. 
If western dairy farmers, for example, find 100 cow 
herds a more economical and efficient unit of operation, 
eastern farmers should hear of it. It could help their 
competitive position. 


HELP SOLVE LOCAL PROBLEMS 

During the past five months in Pennsylvania, a 
series of fourteen dinner meetings gave every teacher 
of agriculture and county agent in the state a chance 
to meet with local mixers, dealers and sales personnel 
who handled USS ammonium sulfate. The meetings 
were sponsored by the U. S. Steel Corporation 
and held under the auspices of the Department of 
Agricultural Education at The Pennsylvania State 
University. The idea for the meetings evolved 
when these two parties recognized that important 
research data on the production of quality forage 
crops was not reaching farmers and others as soon as 
desirable. 

With this in mind Dr. Murry C. McJunkin, chief 
agronomist for U. S. Steel Corporation, and repre- 
sentatives of the department of agricultural education 
at Penn State got together. They drew up plans for 
an informative program based on the latest research 
data on fertility programs for grasses in Pennsylvania. 
Problem areas were first isolated. Then a method of 
presentation was devised which would make it possible 
to analyze and solve these problems. 


STATE DIVIDED INTO 14 AREAS 

Finally, the state was broken down into fourteen 
areas. A meeting was planned and scheduled for 
each. Every teacher of agriculture, area supervisor of 
agricultural education and county agent in the state 
received an invitation to attend at least one of these 
meetings. Likewise, representatives of U. S. Steel 
Corporation and mixers, dealers and sales personnel 
who handled USS ammonium sulfate were invited. 
The results were very encouraging. 

Teachers of agriculture, who have since reported 
their opinions, have generally agreed that this is an 
excellent method of solving the needs of farmers— 
rapidly. 

Not only did teachers have a chance to learn the 
details of the latest fertility program for grasses, 
but also mixers, dealers and salesmen heard about 
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the teachers’ programs and learned their needs. This 
placed all in a better position to help the farmer. 

Here’s an example: In 1947 a new fertility program 
calling for 10-10-10 fertilizer was recommended to 
high school FFA boys in Pennsylvania. This program 
was the result of the combined efforts of several 
fertilizer-producing chemical companies and research 
and educational persons at The Pennsylvania State 
University. But there was little 10-10-10 fertilizer to 
be found on the market. Had it not been for the 
chemical companies’ cooperation the program would 
have failed. 

They met the needs of the FFA boys—and in doing so 
sold over 60,000 tons of 10-10-10. There are many 
other examples of FFA boys needing ‘‘outside’’ help to 
make their programs successful. 

Agriculture teachers also work with young and 
adult farmers. Here they find their greatest need 
for help. There are over 3,000 young and adult 
farmers in Pennsylvania who are studying and learn- 
ing how to improve their incomes under the direction 
of about 100 agriculture teachers. 


EMPHASIZE THE FARM AS A BUSINESS 

These numbers are increasing each year. Both 
teachers and young and adult farmers are interested 
primarily in studying the components of the farming 
business in detail. Consequently, they are always 
looking for help from men who make it their business 
to know farming. 

To illustrate this point, as an outcome of one of the 
fourteen meetings mentioned above, a teacher asked for 
individual help for his young and adult farmer program. 
He invited McJunkin to meet with his class and discuss 
the same forage program he had talked about earlier. 
He also asked that it be translated to answer the ‘‘real”’ 
needs of his class. 

Normally, about thirty or forty young farmers 
had regularly attended this teacher’s classes. This 
time about 100 came. Although it is too early to 
evaluate the success of this meeting in terms of 
fertilizer sold or improved forage production, there 
is little doubt that the program will yield dividends. 

At any rate, this is another place where the technical 
men who represent farm chemical companies can help 
the farmer while they help themselves. The job of 
broadening the vision of some farmers is not easy. 
An unbiased presentation of information linked with 
patience and follow-through, is always necessary. 

There is a real need for greater cooperation between 
the men who work directly for government agencies to 
serve farmers and those who serve the farmer through 
commercial companies. Teachers of agriculture want 
—and are seeking—this kind of cooperation. They 
would welcome any sincere efforts on the part of the 
technical men who work for farm chemical companies 
to help them do a better job of teaching farmers and 
improving farming. 

Use of chemical fertilizer is only one of many areas 
in which teachers would like help. Pesticides change 
from year to year, and teachers need and will use help 
in keeping themselves and their students and farmers 
informed about these changes. a 
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build your sales with 


versatile 


Geigy 


for more effective 
residual household insecticides 


Versatile Geigy Diazinon gives 
effective broad spectrum control 
and long residual action. 


When you formulate with Diazinon, 
you take an effective step toward 
higher sales volume, quicker 
turnover, and greater 

customer satisfaction. 


Put Diazinon to work in your 
formulations, Let this effective 
multi-purpose phosphate insecticide 
make your quality finished sprays 

a greater money-maker and 

a higher volume operation. 





é For more information, 

f address Technical Department: 

WS years Geigy 

GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 

Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, N.Y. 
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roaches, 
(including 
resistant strains), 


flies, silverfish, 
fleas, ants, 
brown dog ticks, 
chiggers, 

lawn chinch bugs 
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Orbit” fertilizer sales trainin 


to Baltimore for a new type sales 
training meeting. His company insisted 
on selling quality goods with sound 
service. But most of his customers 

were up against a potato price squeeze. 
He wanted to learn more about how to 


HE PRICE A FARMER RECEIVES 
ye a Maine packing house for a 
165-pound barrel of potatoes is 
90 cents. This is the potato price 
squeeze that affects Harry Trask, 
fertilizer sales manager, almost as 
much as: it affects his farmer- 
customers. 

One day recently, Harry Trask 
settled down to a table with a 
sharp pencil and a tablet of note 
paper. Printed on the note paper 
were headings matching the por- 
tions of the sales training meeting 
in Baltimore that was just getting 
underway. He had come a long 
way for this meeting and he didn’t 
want to miss anything. 

But even stronger on his mind 
was the fact that the rush selling 
season was about to get underway 
and would continue to June 10. 
The bulk of delivery is in May. 

Trask first heard about the 
regional meetings conducted by 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation in a form letter last 
fall from Skokie headquarters, 
which contained a questionnaire. 

Trask was interested in the topic 
‘Selling Quality and Premium 
Goods.’’ This had been the goal of 
the firm for which he works 
Aroostook Hi-Test Fertilizer com- 
pany, Presque Isle, Maine—for 





Many years. 
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Harry Trask (right) discussed some points of the ‘Full 
meeting in Baltimore with 
Bob Heuerman, New York office of IMC Potash Division. 


A Maine fertilizer sales manager went 


. . . but with the pricing situa- 
tion of recent years it was becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to sell the 
benefits of a quality product, with 
farmers in the cost-price squeeze 
looking for every economizing route 
possible! 

The section of the meeting and 
the IMC manual most helpful to 
Trask on this subject was Selling 
Quality and Premium Products and 
the Overcoming Objections section. 
This seemed to pack a wallop! 

“Our problem is selling to the 
farmer through the farmer agent 
who is an order-taker only,” Trask 
told FARM CHEMmIcALs. ‘‘However, 
some are surprisingly well qualified 
technically!” 

Here were some of the points 
about quality stressed in the sales 
manual: 
> You can infer quality in many 
ways. It is the additional value the 
farmer gets through use of your 
premium products. You can relate 
those benefits directly to the deal- 
er’s needs. Jf they are legitimate 
benefits, he must agree to them. 
Having gained acceptance of these 
benefits, ask for the order. 
> Quality is synonymous 
satisfied customers. 
> Quality includes better yields, 
superior services, higher profits, 


with 







SELL QUALITY— 


reputation of your company, your 
reputation as a salesman. 
> Lacking quality, the cheaper 
fertilizers sooner or later cause dis- 
satisfaction; the farmer forgets he 
bought on price. When the ex- 
pected results are not forthcoming, 
he is irritated at the salesman who 
sold him. The farmer who pays for 
quality soon forgets the price but 
is constantly reminded of the satis- 
faction he gets from the purchase. 
Referring to the manual, Trask 
said ‘‘most everywhere they say 
dealer, you can put the word farmer 
in and you haven’t changed much 
of anything.” 


THE MARKET 

In his area, farmers use from 
34 ton up to 1% tons of fertilizer 
per acre. Typical grade sold is 
10-15-15; the company offers two 
analyses in three grades. The soil 
has rather low fertility with small 
dairy farms and some beef cattle 
farming—mostly for breeding. 
There is practicaily no animal 
manure applied to the soil. 

‘“‘When everything is said and 
done,”’ Trask commented, ‘‘it’s 
potatoes up here and that’s it!” 

What was it that seemed to set 
the meeting off for Trask? Well, 
it’s sometimes hard to “pin any 
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Potatoes and fertilizer are discussed by Harry Trask 
Photo at far right 


(right) and customer Arnold Coffey. 


shows Trask and Coffey discussing a soil test analysis. 





—NOT PRICE 


certain points down.”’ It was the 
first time that many important 
facts, which had been brought up 
in a piecemeal manner before, had 
been brought together in one place 
at one time, he commented. 

“Of course, you have to have 
experience to go along with it, but 
it’s a fine starting point,” Trask 
said. 

At the Baltimore meeting, the 
manual was given to those attend- 
ing after the meeting. During the 
meeting the group only had note 
paper, printed with the topic head- 
ings matched those in the manual 
which they received later. 

What specific points about the 
meeting were most helpful? FARM 
CHEMICALS received this answer: 
> ‘Good preparation! That’s the 
real key to a_ successful sales 
program.”’ 
> Trask remembered that at the 
meeting price objections occupied 
a small part. 
> The meeting made him think 
about all the things that are a 
part of selling. Perhaps that’s all 
a meeting has to accomplish! In- 
teresting observation: Trask had 
seen the well-publicized ‘Full Or- 
bit’”’ booklets, but they were not 
the influencing factor in his going 
to Baltimore. 
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> Concerning the section on ‘‘De- 
termine Actual Tonnage of Fer- 
tilizer Used,”’ Trask said that they 
know the tonnage to be used within 
a few thousand tons. “It depends 
on the acreage of potatoes planted.” 

“But the surveys of intentions 
to plant by the USDA are not 
always dependable. Farmer-re- 
ports are best out in the field.” 

Trask said that they advertise 
soil tests heavily, utilizing the state 
laboratory. However, they take 
the sample for the farmer. 

The company owns one truck 
and hires others as the need arises. 
This is typical of fertilizer com- 
panies in the area. One source of 
trucks is the pulp lumber business. 
Drivers have special bodies to put 
on to haul fertilizer. 


THE SALES FORCE 

One retired man sells fertilizer 
for the company on a part-time 
basis for a total of about two 
months a year. The farmer agent 
force of about 20 farmers take 
mostly repeat orders. The general 
manager also sells part-time. 

In 1956, his company began the 
Hi-Test Nitrogen Service. This is 
custom application of Uran (Allied 
Chemical) which is a solution of 





Get- 
ting the service started was Trask’s 


urea and ammonium nitrate. 


first job with the company. The 
solution is used mostly by dairymen 
and small grain farmers, mostly 
on oats, in rotation with potatoes. 

After returning from the Balti- 
more meeting, Trask made up a 
sample kit. Although he had seen 
them before, he had thought they 
were ‘‘more dust catchers than 
anything else.” In this kit are 
samples of ingredients, with which 
he has a little story showing the 
purpose and what they can do for 
the plant. 

He also is thinking strongly of 
preparing a sales notebook for the 
farmer agents, built around acetate 
folders, ‘‘some literature,’’ and 
samples. The farmer-agents say 
they need such a sales aid, and are 
very interested in it. Many times 
they don’t understand ingredients 
and proportions. 

He also got the idea of using 
acetate folders for holding ads, 
charts, photographs and other “‘vis- 
uals’’ at the training sessions. 

“If there’s one thing the regional 
sales training meeting did for me 
was to make me think of all the 
things that are a part of selling.”’ 

What better results can you hope 
to achieve from such a meeting? a 
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Your Fertilizer Tonnage Report: 
A VALUABLE MARKETING TOOL 


OW MANY ADDITIONAL FARMER CUSTOMERS do 

you intend to pick up this season? Of course, 

this depends upon how well you know your area... 

farmer-acceptance of new fertilizers... the kind of 
promotional work you do... and on and on! 

The next question logically follows. How do I 
obtain market information? You've probably always 
thought of your state tonnage report, issued period- 
ically by some responsible body in your state, as the 
primary source of data in determining current trends 
in fertilizer manufacture and usage by farmers. You 
also realize that it plays a vital role in reducing grades 
which have no agronomic justification (this kind of 
information can lead to cutting your production 
costs). BUT... 

... how many times have you ever thought of that 
tonnage report as a marketing tool? 

Let’s take a look at a few important uses university 
agronomists and county agents make of these statistics 
in Arkansas, according to Woody N. Miley, extension 
soils specialist at the University of Arkansas: 

1) Compiling of plant food usage by year, state, 
and county. 

2) Comparing total nutrients recommended by the 
college with the total nutrients consumed, as a basis 
for evaluating educational work. 

3) Associating crop yield results with plant food 
usage in certain areas. This is helpful in pinpointing 
areas needing special educational (promotional) efforts. 

4) Establishing minimum grades, according to 
plant food ratios recommended as the result of soil 
tests. 

5) Determining farmer acceptance of new fertilizers. 

6) Sounding out farmer experiences and judgment 
which are used to evaluate the soundness of recom- 
mendations based on soil tests. 


ESTIMATING PER-ACRE USE 

By examining the fertilizer shipment data along 
with planted crop acreages, extension agronomists 
and county agents can quickly estimate the average 
amounts of plant food used per acre on major crops. 

A comparison of these averages with average 
recommendations show how closely farmers are 
following the recommendations. 

During the first few years of soil testing in Arkansas, 
Miley reported, county consumption reports were 
compared with soil test summaries. It was evident 
in some areas that farmers were using large tonnages 
of fertilizers that supplied improper ratios of plant 
food. 

In some areas nitrogen alone was used widely where 
soil tests showed a need for phosphate or potash or 
both, along with nitrogen. This provided a timely 
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basis for educational efforts designed to show farmers 
the desirability of changing to fertilizers containing 
more suitable ratios of plant food. 

In some areas after farmers had followed soil test 
recommendations for several years, re-tests and field 
research showed a buildup of phosphate or potash. 
These findings along with county fertilizer tonnage data 
emphasized the need for certain changes in grade usage 
to maintain appropriate soil balance. 


ADVICE ON FUTURE GRADES 


These statistics are also helpful in advising the 
fertilizer industry manufacturers about future grades 
needed to meet anticipated changes in recommenda- 
tions. 

Miley said ‘State totals of materials and grade 
shipments have served useful purposes at the state 
level. 

“On our soil test reports we make our fertilizer 
recommendations in terms of total plant food along 
with suggested grades and/or materials. One specific 
grade is suggested for each recommended fertilizer 
ratio. 

“The suggested one is one which can be produced 
by all manufacturers in the state. 

“In determining which fertilizers to include on the 
suggested list, agronomists have found fertilizer 
tonnage reports to be quite helpful. 

“For instance, two years ago in an attempt to 
encourage usage of grades with at least 24 units of 
plant food, we began using 6-12-6 instead of 5-10-5. 
Examination of subsequent consumption reports 
showed movement of only a small tonnage of 6-12-6. 

“Although a majority of industry representatives 
had indicated approval of the change for soil test re- 
ports, investigations showed very little actual manu- 
facture of 6-12-6 because of anticipated demand for 
the well-established 5-10-5 within the state and across 
state lines. 

“As a result we returned to using 5-10-5 along 
with 10-20-10 until such time as 6-12-6 is made widely 
available by manufacturers. Meanwhile, state reports 
have indicated steady increases in the annual use of 
10-20-10.” 

County agents accordingly use the data in conduct- 
ing their associated educational activities. 

The fertilizer industry needs more statistical in- 
formation in order to carry on sound marketing pro- 
grams. Perhaps you are located in one of the 21 
states where county-by-county information is pro- 
vided fertilizer manufacturers. You're fortunate, 
indeed, if you’re located where you can obtain tonnage 
reports monthly, and a six-month summary, rather 
than twice—or just once—a year as in many states. a 
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_ SERVICE 


D0 YOU KNOW... 


Where to get basic market data? 





What makes a good salesman? 





How to plan a sales contest? 





How to guarantee farmer meeting attendance? 





What meeting props work best? 





How to allocate the advertising budget? 





How to build dealer promotional programs? 





Where to get agricultural movies? 





How to set up a sound credit policy? 





Where to get plant safety helps? 





You get the help you need 


FROM INTERNATIONALS 


FULL ORBIT SERVICE 


Full Orbit Service — International’s dynamic concept of buyer- 
supplier teamwork is yours for a call. Key man is your IMC repre- 
sentative — trained to the hilt in assistance-giving to help you make 
INTERNATIONAL'S more profit over production costs. Write, wire or call and he'll be 


FULL ORBIT glad to explain the depth and breadth of Full Orbit’s grow-plan. 


eng 
Creators of Living Minerals & 
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PHOSPHATE DIVISION - POTASH DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Meetings of National Wildlife Federation 
and North American Wildlife Conference hear 


Fresh fact and opinion on pesticide hazards 


A brief FC press-time report — more details coming next month 


N THE CURRENT CONTROVERSY 
eer the effects of pesticides on 
wildlife, participants on both sides 
agree on one thing: The urgent 
need for more research to discover 
as precisely as possible what these 
effects are. 
> Policies and methods in the use 
of chemical pesticides by the Divi- 
sion of Plant Pest Control and its 
cooperators were explained by L. F. 
Curl, assistant director of the 
Plant Pest Control Division, ARS, 
USDA, at the annual meeting of 
the National Wildlife Federation 
in New York City, February 27- 
March 1. 

‘“. . Cooperation remains the 
policy of the Plant Pest Control 
Division in its relations with every 
segment of the public and any 
organization concerned with the basic 
natural resources of our country,” 
Curl said. 


“Much of the expressed dis- 
satisfaction with such programs as 
Medfly eradication in Florida, the 
gypsy moth program in the North- 
east, and the imported fire ant 
work in 9 Southern states is coming 
from highly organized and voluble 
minority groups.” 

As for ‘‘methods,”’ Curl brought 
out that it is evident that program 
methods will vary for different 
pests and for different areas for a 
given pest. 

“It required an average of 10 
applications of insecticide to eradi- 
cate the Medfly. On the other 
hand, a single application of one 
pound of DDT per acre has resulted 
in eradication of the gypsy moth 
on several million acres. Also, a 
single application of two pounds 
of either technical heptachlor or 
dieldrin eliminates fire ant infesta- 
tions. 

In view of these facts much 
planning and evaluation of each 
problem is required before a pro- 
gram is begun, he said. 

He mentioned the major prob- 
lems to overcome and some of the 
things learned which are being 
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utilized on the imported fire ant 
program. These are: 

1) Granular insecticides should 
be applied when there are no 
puddles of water. 

2) Care must be exercised to 
prevent application of heptachlor 
or dieldrin to surface of ponds or 
streams. 
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George C. Decker 
Illinois Natural History Survey 
Message to pesticide critics: Be specific— 
describe the area treated and the compound. 


3) Drainage areas should be 
treated on a progressive basis to 
prevent contamination of ponds 
and streams from run-off water. 

4) Large blocks of infestation 
should be treated progressively to 
protect the wildlife of the area as a 
whole. Our experience of the past 
18 months proves that progressive 
treatments permit rapid recovery 
of all wildlife populations. 
> A verbal blasting by Charles 
D. Kelley, secretary of the Alabama 
Wildlife Federation, followed, in 
which he referred to the fire ant 
program as “‘. . . ill-advised, hastily 
conceived, poorly planned and a 
glaring example of riding rough- 
shod over the responsibilities of 
other public and private agencies.” 
He added: 

“From its conception, the pro- 
gram has been one of exaggerations 
and misrepresentations, combined 


with the deliberate withholding of 
known facts.” 

> For these and other remarks cast 
at use of pesticides Lea S. Hitchner 
of the National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association had this reply: 

Do we want to destroy the 
insects or do we want the insects 
to destroy us? 

“Briefly we have a choice: the 
use of pesticides with some possible 
temporary damage to wildlife under 
certain conditions, or less food at 
higher prices; healthy forests and 
beautiful shade trees, or their 
destruction; healthy livestock, or 
sickly, scrubby animals; a healthy 
population, or the existence— 
actual or potential—of . malaria, 
yellow fever, sleeping sickness and 
other insect-borne diseases.”’ 

In regard to critics, he said: 

“To many of us it has been very 
unfortunate that we have had so 
much unsubstantiated criticism of 
the use of pesticides by people who 
are unqualified on the subjects on 
which they speak.” 
> Dr. Malcolm M. Hargraves, 
Mayo Clinic, told the group that 
he was not speaking as a repre- 
sentative of the Clinic. 

“The ‘problem’ of pesticides,”’ 
he said, “has generated consider- 


John Baker 
National Audubon Society 
An invitation to the chemical industry: Join 
with us to end mass chemical control and 
eradication programs. 
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BAGS 
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dO) a ee 
appearance 


counts! 


Appearance may be improved through better design, sharper 
color printing, reproportioning, or better choice of outside wall. 


A frank discussion with us may result in a more attractive bag, 
reduced production costs and increased sales of your product. 


When will you talk with our representative? 


KRAFT BAG 
CORPORATION 





O We are interested in improving our bag. 


1 Weare interested in your Kraftpacker. 
NAME OF COMPANY__ 

ADDRESS 
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able heat in the last few years, and 
this largely stems from the un- 
known effect as yet upon humans, 
animal, aquatic and other biological 
values. 

“The difficulty has largely arisen 
because each of us is viewing the 
‘problem’ from his own particular 
sphere of personal interest and 
specialized knowledge. This under- 
standable situation has given rise 
to widely divergent views which 
have never correlated with the 
views of those working in different 
experience.” 

He said that it is the susceptible 
or hypersensitive individual who 
runs the greatest risk of reacting 
adversely to various hydrocarbons. 
It has long been known that 
chronic intoxication by benzol will 
produce anemia, lymphomas and 
leukemia in certain susceptible 
individuals. 

“T believe that this type of case 
history and the vast majority of 
patients suffering from blood dys- 
crases and lymphoid diseases have 
a significant history of exposure to 
various hydrocarbons,” he con- 
cluded. 
> Opening the discussions at the 
North American Wildlife Con- 
ference in New York City, March 
2, Harlow B. Mills of the Illinois 
Natural History Survey, said that 
“the main problems involve, on 
each side of this problem, extra- 
polation into the unknown on the 
basis of surmise or a few small 
facts. We need to know the effect 
of complete extermination of wild- 
life species in an area, and the 
factors which affect repopulation.” 

“While we may be striving for 
the same general goals, the prob- 
lem of what weight we give to 





F. S. Arant 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Calm discussion chairman’s advice: Don’t let 
argument over fire ant obscure other points. 
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values must be faced. You will 
recall the large number of deer 
which were killed in California in 
the control of hoof and mouth 
disease. I have a friend in the 
field of public health who told me 
once, ‘I can make a good case for 
the destruction of large number of 
birds, for they are carriers of 
human encephalitis.”’ 

> George Decker and Norman 
Gannon of the Illinois State Natu- 
ral History Survey, prepared a 
factual study about the possibility 
of insecticides creating a_ public 
health problem. The encouraging 
results still are clouded by the 
very fact that insecticides no 
doubt will be misused, they re- 
ported. 

‘“’..Some authors have noted 
that certain insecticides (for ex- 
ample aldrin and DDT) have 
been used at dosages which are 
actually 10 to 20 times the normal 
dosage and would lead one to 
believe that this is the rule rather 
the exception. Actually, the vast 
majority of uses for aldrin stipulate 
applications of 4 to 8 ounces per 
acre while DDT is generally used 
at rates between 1 and 2 pounds. 
Quite simply, it is generally econo- 
mically impractical and _ highly 
unnecessary from an insect control 
standpoint to use them at greater 
rates.” 

The report added: “Other authors 
note that aldrin and heptachlor 
are 5, 10, or 20 times as toxic as 
DDT, and then matter-of-factly 
imply that residues may persist 
for several years and that hazards 
involved are tremendous. All too 
often it is not indicated that these 
materials, compared to DDT, are 
very short-lived and are normally 
applied at low rates of application.” 

“... Some of the newer organic 
phosphates, such as malathion and 
chlorthion, possess insecticidal prop- 
erties at reasonable dosages almost 
as good as those of parathion, are 


fairly short-lived, and yet are ex- 


tremely safe to warm-blooded 
animals. This is a step in the right 
direction on the part of the toxicolo- 
gists and insecticide manufacturers. 

“The chlorinated hydrocarbons 
run the gamut from some of the 
most toxic materials to warm- 
bloods in use today to some of the 
least. They also show a wide range 
in their dosage rates, persistency, 
and propensity for storage in the 
human body,” the report stressed. 
> A paper by Robert D. Chis- 





W. L. Popha 
Agricultural fhesnasah Seaton 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
From the floor: Answers to attacks. 


holm, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, USDA, read by H. L: Haller, 
discussed the fate of insecticide 
residues in the soil. He reported: 
“Pesticides accumulate in soils at 
various rates depending upon the 
stability of the chemical and the 
method of application. 

“Accumulation is most rapid 
following high volume orchard 
spraying and least rapid following 
low-volume field crop spraying or 
dusting. It is limited by stability 
of the specific chemical and the 
rate and frequency of application. 
In general, pesticides are distri- 
buted to the depth of cultivation.” 

He pointed out that percolation 
ts not an important factor. Some 
insecticides are deactivated by certain 
soils; for example, DDT applied to 
muck soils in connection with mos- 
quito control. 
> The tiny fire ant, subject of 
much of the controversy with 
wildlife people of late, again came 
in for lively discussion by Leslie L. 
Glasgow of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

He said that farmers generally 
favor the program but there is 
growing hesitancy in Louisiana to 
sign up for treatment so freely 
because of the increase in the sugar- 
cane borer. Others are hesitant 
because of the suspected increase 
in the rice stink bug and reports of 
livestock losses. 

Glasgow reported that careless 
application of the poisons has re- 
sulted in unnecessary wildlife mor- 
tality. Because of the conflicting 
evidence released to the press and 
because of unethical actions, he 
added, entomologists as well as 
game biologists are losing the faith 
and respect of the people. a 
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Sohio’s storage facilities — largest 
in the country in relation to pro- 
duction capacity — keep nitrogen 
materials on tap for your peak 
season needs. 

s e e 


Sohio pioneered, and now sets new 
standards for speedy truck delivery 
of nitrogen materials. 
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HEN you order nitrogen materials you naturally 
expect quick-time service and delivery. And 
that’s just where Sohio shines. 

Sohio’s storage facilities — a continually expanding 
array of storage spheres, tanks and warehouses — 
provide an adequate inventory of nitrogen materials 
to meet your rush-season demands. Like clockwork, 
Sohio materials move out on the 5 rail lines serving 
the Sohio plant at Lima. Truck fleet delivery, devel- 
oped by Sohio, gives you the fastest delivery possible. 

A complete line of Sohiogen® Solutions, anhydrous 
and aqua ammonia and Sohigro® Urea meets your 
every requirement ... gives you the full-range flexi- 
bility you need in manufacturing high-analysis fin- 
ished goods. 

These “ingredients” of Sohio SERVICE just can’t 
be duplicated. Call the “Man from Sohio” today for 
details on how you can benefit from Sohio Service. 


See Sohio first for high quality anhydrous ammo- 
nia— aqua ammonia—coated 45% or uncoated 46% 
urea —and 18 nitrogen solutions, including those 
containing urea. You want it — we have it. 


. were serious about SERVICE at Sohio 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FT. AMANDA RD., P. O. BOX 628 2 LIMA, OHIO 
Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LM-497) 





PRODUCTION METHODS 


Effectiveness of the scrubber is dramatically shown in this set of “before and after’’ pictures. With the 
Johnson-March unit by-passed, chemical-laden smoke and dust pours from the stack (above right). 
When the unit is operating, no dust is passed into the atmosphere (as shown in the large photo). 
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CLEARING THE AIR 


Here’s how the G.L.F. plant at Englishtown, New Jersey, has opened 


the way to full-time production and good community relations 


COMMENDABLE DESIRE to be a good neighbor, 
A coupled with a wind that sometimes forced pro- 
duction to stop for as many as three days each week, 
created a complicated production problem for the 
Soil Building Division of the Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange in Englishtown, N. J. 

The plant turns out four different grades of G.L.F. 
“Super Plant Food”’ granular fertilizers. Production 
consists of mixing the dry chemicals—superphosphate 
and triple superphosphate, potash and sulfate of 
potash magnesia—and spraying the mix with am- 
monia solution and sulfuric acid. During granulat- 
ing, drying and cooling, blasts of hot air and cool air 
pass over the material and carry off the fine dust and 
fumes. This exhaust is partly cleaned in two cyclone 
dust collecting units. 


A WHITE COATING ON EVERYTHING 


Until about two years ago, this partly-clean exhaust 
gas was discharged into the atmosphere. The plant 
was not equipped to remove the low and sub-micron- 
size particles and fumes. Clouds of dust, sometimes 
with waves of ammonia or other fumes, would roll 
with the wind—so that you couldn’t see houses only 
a block away. When certain weather conditions were 
unfavorable a thin white film coated everything— 
houses, cars, lawns, trees, Jaundry, whatever was ex- 
posed to the wind. Complaints about ammonia fumes 
or cars covered with precipitate ammonia (chloride 
form) kept the switchboard busy. 

Because officials wanted the division to be a good 
neighbor, the plant was shut down whenever the wind 
blew toward town and the adjacent rug factory on one 


On a similar day two years ago, the 
houses in the background would have 
been partially obscured by fumes from 
the plant—or it would have been shut 
down. When this photograph was taken, 
the plant was operating at full capacity. 
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side of the plant, or toward the houses on the other. 

As a result, the plant averaged less than three days’ 
production some weeks. Routine output—70 tons 
daily—dropped to 15 or 20 tons, or sometimes none at 
all in a day. Further, payrolls had to continue on a 
full-time basis, storage of raw and _ partly-finished 
materials created problems, and carefully-made sched- 
ules went amiss. 


TALK WITH COMMUNITY LEADERS 

Seeking a solution, G.L.F. production men pre- 
sented the problem to town officials and community 
leaders. The plant was going to eliminate discharge 
of the objectionable dust and fumes from the stack, 
they said. G.L.F., wanting the good will of the town, 
felt that residents should know the division was 
actively trying to be a good neighbor. 

Production employees visited plants where similar 
problems had been overcome. They evaluated re- 
ports on each system. 

The most effective air cleaning system was found 
to be in a plant which was successfully using a water- 
type air scrubbing unit developed by The Johnson- 
March Corp., Philadelphia dust control engineers. 
This unit removes dust, down to required sub-micron- 
size, as well as fumes and odors from exhaust gases. 

Johnson-March engineers recommended a dust con- 
trol unit known as a Type A Hydro-Precipitator 
Scrubber, Size 20. This scrubber, as installed at 
Englishtown in January, 1958 includes exhaust fan 
with a 40-hp motor and a recirculation pump driven 
by a five-hp motor. Special gas-heating equipment is 
installed for winterized operation at below-freezing 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The story behind Swift’s ie osphatge 


Phosphate rock was deposited beneath 
the sea over 10,000,000 years ago... 


Today, Swift technology transforms it 
into forms you can use most profitably 


Fossilized remains of giant prehistoric sharks in Swift’s Florida 
phosphate rock deposits tell us these beds were formed at the 
bottom of a sea 10 to 15 million years ago. 

But all Florida pebble phosphate rock had the same beginning. 
The difference comes much later. It comes in the extra care Swift 
takes in processing to assure uniformity of grade and grind. It 
comes in Swift’s careful attention to your delivery requirements. 

Before you settle on your source of phosphate rock, ground 
phosphate rock or triple superphosphate, ask to have a Swift 
Phosphate Center representative outline what extra care can mean 
to you. Or write for illustrated brochure to SWIFT & COMPANY, 
Phosphate Center, Bartow, Florida. 


THE SERVICE SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR PHOSPHATE NEEDS 
7 Sowe Glue Spdutliy Bette 


a 
Swi [ WITH PHOSPHATE ROCK, 
GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK 


104™ YEAR AND PC-47 TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
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Left to right: Russell Pisle, Sohio Chem- James L. Schell, Kingsbury & Co.; John L. 


R. E. Bennett, NPFI pres.; Dr. Russell Cole- 


















ical Co.; W. E. Smith, Swift & Co.; Joe Sanders, Mississippi River Chemical and man, NPFI exec. vice-pres.; Dr. W. P. Mar- 
Sharp and Ray White, Spencer Chem. Co. John R. Sargent, Federal Chemical Co. tin, Univ. of Minn. and Zenas Beers, NPFI. 


More than 700 people went 
to the 11th annual meeting. 
Feb. 12 and 13, of Mid- 
western college agronomists 
with the fertilizer industry, 
sponsored by NPFI in Chi- 


cago. Some are shown here. 
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A crop production potential wall chart is > 
discussed by Zenas H. Beers (left), National 
Plant Food Institute Midwest regional direc- 
tor, with A. D. Milburn, Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Service Co., and M. \/. Mawhinney, 
Smith-Douglass Co. Charts and check lists 
have been prepared and distributed for IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas and 
South Dakota, and by early 1960, Beers re- 
ported, they plan to have charts and check 
lists for all 13 states in the NPFI Midwest 
Region. ollege agronomists have cooper- 
ated with the Institute in developing the in- 
formation. Beers called production potentials 
a sales tool that can be used by the industry 
more effectively to merchandise its products. 





Right! W. T. Dible, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. and Dr. Ker- 
mit Berger, University of Wisconsin. 


Far Right: W. L. Baker, supervisor, Ferti- 
lizer Inspection, Univ. of Mo.; R. W. Finch, 
Swift & Co. and John Falloon, Univ. of Mo. 





Right: Jerry Carney, Int. Min. & Chem. 
Corp.; Frank Nelson, Rath Packing and E. 
T. Potterton, Int. Min. & Chem. Corp. 





Far Right: Herb Garrard, American 
Potash Institute and Chuck Trunkey, 
. §. Industrial Chemicals Company. 
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PROMOTION 






Left: Quimby farmer Kay Stevenson stopped in to see Dean 
Simonsen’s slide show demonstrating bulk spreading results. 


EGARDLESS OF THE PRODUCT, if the Simonsen Mill- 
Rendering Plant sells it, they promote it to the 
hilt. In fact, this is greatly responsible for their 
original entry into fertilizer manufacture. Located 
at Quimby, Iowa, the “Simonsen boys”’ were fertilizer 
dealers back in 1953, but it was evident then that 
their growing tonnage (nearly 6,000 tons in 1952) was 
moving them in the direction of fertilizer manufacture. 
Well-endowed with both production and promotion 
know-how, they made the change in the fall of 1953, 
and in late 1955 and ’56 put in a TVA-design con- 
tinuous ammoniation plant. Today, under the 
direction of General Manager Doyle Simonsen, they 
are happily serving the fertilizer needs of about the 
same area as before—and at the manufacturer level. 
The majority of the production 1s sold as bulk, and 
their promotion centers around this service—starting 
with a saturating direct mail program. The Simonsens 
spread fertilizer in a radius of 55 to 60 miles, and 
they blanket this area with print as well, mailing as 
many as 20,000 pieces every month to farmers. 





OWN THEIR OWN MULTILITH PRESSES 

Dean Simonsen, who handles the advertising, has 
a complete print shop on the premises, including two 
multilith presses and a dark room with camera. 
The firm develops all their own photographic negatives 
(a large order in season), and makes their own pictures. 
And the jobs they turn out are always well produced, 
whether they are working from their own glossy 
prints or ‘‘picking up” a page from a magazine. 

Last spring they also used radio advertising to sell 
plow-down of fertilizer-insecticide mixes, and they 
wrote this advertising copy, too. They haven’t done 
much newspaper advertising, but there are about 40 
weekly papers in the area in case they decide on a 
splash, and that’s probably the only condition under 
which they would enter this media. 

A silent salesman contributing greatly to Simonsen 
sales is the Simonsen soil testing laboratory, operated 
by Vernon Petree. Since the laboratory was started 
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Above: The 23-foot span of this boom takes care of seven 
corn rows at a time. Even with heavy per-acre applications, 
each truck can fertilize 100 acres in a day. 


Service is 


in 1953, more than 11,500 samples have been pro- 
cessed. Probably 85 per cent of these have been taken 
by Simonsen people, and probably 70 per cent of the 
total samples resulted in a sale before the season was 
over, Dean figures. 


SPREADER TRUCK OPERATORS KNOW FERTILIZERS 

Petree also has charge of “driver training,’’ that is, 
making fertilizer men out of the fellows who become 
drivers of Simonsen spreader trucks. They have 
become a big selling factor in the Simonsen operation. 
In addition to other duties each of the drivers is 
expected to set up demonstration plots. They leave 
a strip two widths of the truck (14 rows), then drive 
over seven or 14 rows twice to get a double application. 
They also put metal tags on the fence to mark the 
strips, draw a map, and the Simonsens file it away 
for reference at the appropriate time. 

All in all, the Simonsens spend about the same 
amount of money each month during the year on 
advertising. Five years of advertising both fall and 
winter spreading 1s paying off, Dean says. Their 
fertilizer drivers work on a tonnage basis and do alot 
of selling in the off-season. Dean says the system 
works for these reasons: 
> They have set spreading up as a full-time job. 
It isn’t a side-line. 
> In their advertising, they always talk fall and 
winter spreading (when the weather cooperates). At 
the same time, they sell broadcast and plow-down 
applications. (The college research work done in 
Northwest Iowa shows that plow-down of corn ferti- 
lizer is highly practical.) 
p> They are pricing their fertilizers with fall and 
winter discounts. In November they had $4 off, in 
December $3 off, January $2 off, and down to $1 in 
February. Also, they charge more for spreading in 
the spring. Quantity discouts help make full truck 
loads, Dean says. 
> Their soil lab is a convincer. 
> They have the service equipment to back up the 
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This spreader unit costs about $13,000. It works so well that 
the Simonsens plan to add two or three more like it this sum- 
mer. While this size truck isn’t practical for most operators, 
the Simonsens spread 9,400 tons of lime in 1958 plus 6,250 
tons of fertilizer (with another 700 tons delivered bagged). 


profitable 


By HERB FRENCH 


operation. Their ammoniation plant makes good 
quality pellets that can be spread in almost any 
weather, regardless of wind or snow. They can dry 
mix where special combinations are demanded. 
They can add soil insecticides in any amount by 
mixing just before the truck is loaded. They have 
their own truck repair shop that works night and 
day when necessary. Their tow-truck is always 
ready for field breakdowns, and so far has pulled out 
every truck that has gotten stuck regardless of the 
load. (Not every tow-truck operator has been well 
trained in this art.) And when the spreader box or 
equipment needs service work or repair, it’s taken 
care of immediately if fertilizer or lime orders are 
waiting. 

> They advertise and spread agricultural limestone 
as a fill-in to keep busy in off seasons. Lime doesn’t 
make much money, but it pays well for use of the 
trucks, and adds to the net income of their drivers. 
> They sell fertilizer four ways: 1) it can be delivered 
by bulk spreader truck and spread 2) it can be de- 
livered in bulk by a bulk feed truck and unloaded for 
customer spreading 3) it can be delivered bagged 4) 
a buyer can come after it with his own truck and save 
$2 a ton. 

Recently they have gone another step, adding 41 
per cent nitrogen solutions for side-dressing. This 
has given their men another 30 days’ work in the off- 
season, 

One outcome of their mechanical know-how was 
the birth of the Simonsen’ Manufacturing Company, 
headed by brother Merle Simonsen, an engineer. 
Merle had been building the Simonsen’s bulk feed 
and bulk fertilizer truck bodies. They started 
advertising the equipment, the idea caught on, and 
today the Simonsens find themselves up to their 
necks in more work, with the new company expected 
to sell close to $500,000 in equipment this year. 

You can chalk it up to a masterful combination of 
operational and promotional skill at the old mill 
rendering plant. a 
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Doyle (left) and Dean Simonsen (right) have their own multilith 
presses and a dark room with camera. Some of the mailing pieces 
they produce appear below. As many as 20,000 pieces are 
sent to farmers in the area every month. 
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Right: Films added interest to the Avia- 
tion Conference held at Texas A. & M. 
Below right: Application demonstrations 
were held on fields near the college. 


TEXAS AG 


Among reports they heard: 


» Applying chemicals 


in fish management 


» Importance of timing 
and good coverage 


» The future of 


cotton defoliants 


» Applying fungicides 
By A. B. KENNERLY 


ecm APPLICATION of chemicals is a modern fish 
management technique,” Kenneth C. Jurgens of 
the Texas Game and Fish Commission told the eighth 
annual Texas Agricultural Aviation Conference. The 
best way to distribute chemicals over a large lake 
quickly and evenly, Jurgens said, is to fly over it fast 
and low, with full control over a large payload. This 
late word on what flying has to do with fishing was 
one of the features of the February 22-24 meeting 
in College Station, Texas, that also included a short 
course on pest control. 

It was by a curious accident that fish biologists 
learned how rotenone could be used to control un- 
wanted fish such as gizzard shad, Jurgens said. The 
astonishing discovery came after a cove was treated 
heavily enough to kill all fish. A strong wind, building 
up waves, distributed the rotenone over the entire 
lake. The next morning, shad were dead all over the 
lake. Very few other fish were killed, except in the 
cove—which had been treated for a complete kill. 

Fishery biologists wondered whether the incident 
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was a fluke of nature or if the results could be repeated. 
A small lake was selected for an experiment to find 
out. Using boats to spread the chemical, the operation 


was highly successful. But boats were not satis- 
factory for the 20,000-acre Possom Kingdom Reser- 
voir. So aircraft were tried. ‘‘When we changed 
from boats to aircraft, we ran into some new prob- 
lems,” Jurgens recalled. 

Amount of the chemical to use would depend on 
surface area—not on rate per acre-foot of water as 
when applied with boats. Then, the problem of vari- 
able depths in the lake loomed up. No single rate of 
application per surface acre was possible. 

“This makes aerial application of fish toxicants to 
lakes considerably different from aerial application of 
insecticides to areas of land,”’ Jurgens reminded. 

Pilots flying in the spray planes need information 
on the water depths within sections. While ‘“‘flying 
by the seat of their pants,’’ they must know to apply 
only a small portion of their load to the shoreline. 
Otherwise, overdoses will kill game fish along the 
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NEWS FOR 
AQUA AMMONIA 
USERS! 





Texaco can save you the freight 
on 1 car out of 3 


NEW 50% SOLUTION GIVES YOU MORE NH: PER SHIPMENT 


Because Texaco has the handling know-how and equip- 
ment, it is now practical to ship aqua ammonia at 50% 
concentration in either tank cars or tank trucks. You get 
57% more ammonia than in the same volume of regular 
29.4% solution. 

At your plant, 50% solution is unloaded and diluted 
to 29.4% without additional investment in handling 
equipment. 

Thus, two tank cars of Texaco 50% NH; solution 
actually give you more ammonia than three cars of the 
standard 29.4% solution—saving you shipping costs on 
one car. 

Only Texaco offers you this advantage. In addition, 
Texaco’s technical advisory personnel will be glad to 


TEXACO PETROCHEMICALS: aqua ammonia, anhydrous 
ammonia, nitrogen solutions, diisobutylene, odorless mineral 
spirits, naphthenic acid, propylene tetramer and rust inhibitors. 
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discuss with you any questions concerning this unique 
saving, development of a new product or improvement 
of an old one. Possibly Texaco research has already 
solved a problem similar to yours, saving you the expense 
of duplicate experimentation. 

The box at the left shows you some of the high-quality 
petrochemicals available from Texaco. Whether you need 
a product or a process, call or write: 

The Texas Company, Petrochemical Sales Division, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, or 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TUNE IN... Metropolitan Opera Radio Broadcasts Saturday Afternoons—CBS 
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shorelines. They must place the bulk of the load in 
the deeper part of the section. 

Pilots carry prepared maps on clipboards in the 
cockpits of their planes. These maps show areas in 
red that are not to be treated, those to be treated 
lightly are in yellow, and those to be treated heavily 
are in green. 

High bluffs along the shoreline forced pilots to fly 
higher than normal and some drift away from the 
lake resulted. Helicopters were successful for spraying 
small lakes where they could hover over remote 
corners with their slower air speeds. 

Lake spraying for fish management has good 
possibilities for aircraft use during off-seasons when 
high cost jobs of insect control are not available. 

Control of insects on crops is dependent on the 
economic value of the crops. ‘Increase in yield per 
acre and market value of forage crops have raised 
the permissible limit of costs to control insects,”’ 
Entomologist N. M. Randolph of Texas A. & M. 
College told the aviation conference. ‘‘Also, more 
efficient insecticides and application equipment have 
been discovered.”’ 


TIMING AND COVERAGE 


More failures result from improper timing of appli- 
cations than from any other single practice. ‘‘It’s 
cheaper to control insects before they have built up 
numbers sufficient to damage the crop,” reminded 
C. F. Garner, another Texas A. & M. entomologist. 
“Uniform coverage is also important. In addition 
to application of sufficient dosages of the toxicant, a 
suitable diluent, in either sprays or dusts, must be 
used to get the coverage.” 

“Poisonous plants such as bitterweed may kill 
several hundred sheep overnight,’’ Wayne G. McCully 
of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station said. 
“While shinnery oak is not always fatal, affected 
animals may lose weight and may remain thin for 
several weeks. Another loss is through water taken 
up by unwanted plants. Four-fifths of the water 
used to grow plants produces weeds and brush.” 

McCully sees great opportunities ahead for aerial 
contractors. Vegetative control on non-cultivated 
lands will increase as the management of our forests 
and ranges becomes more intensive. 

Range land brush control that is aimed at increased 
forage land livestock production rather than total 
kill of brush has its advantages, according to Robert 
A. Darrow, also of the Station. Discussing granular 
herbicides, he said that sixteen pounds to the acre of 
fenuron are recommended to control blackjack oaks 








Some of the people attending the conference came in their own planes 





on sandy and sandy loam soils. Long-lived desirable 
grasses increased their yields of forage when fenuron 
pellets stopped brush competition. 


COTTON DEFOLIANT DEMAND 


Perfection of machines for cotton picking and 
stripping has increased the demand for cotton de- 
foliants. There are now 1,831 cotton pickers in 78 
counties in Texas and 26,692 cotton strippers in 133 
counties. On the future of cotton defoliants, Wayne 
C. Hall of Texas A. & M. said that it depends on the 
position of cotton as a competitive fiber in domestic 
and foreign markets, and government programs for 
price support and acreage control. He predicted that 
defoliation and dessication will expand, even with 
government controls. Defoliant use will grow mostly 
in irrigated areas, while dessication will increase in 
the stripper areas, he said. 

“The number of new defoliants that are developed 
to the commercial production stage will be few, but 
those that reach this stage will be better,’”’ Hall 
predicts. ‘‘Most of the new true defoliants will be 
of the organic type; perhaps the thiophosphates indi- 
cate trends for the future. New dessicants will be 
developed of low toxicity, non-corrosiveness, and low 
cost. Compounds that possess defoliating or desiccat- 
ing properties along with regrowth inhibition will 
receive greater attention and wider grower acceptance 
and usage.” 


FUNGICIDE APPLICATION 


“It may be largely the fault of the growers, but one 
of the weaknesses in aerial application of fungicides 
has been too low a poundage of fungicide per applica- 
tion,” said Harlan E. Smith, Texas Extension plant 
pathologist. ‘‘You cannot get adequate coverage 
with 15 or even 20 pounds per acre. The minimum 
is 35 pounds and 40 is better. Such a dust, directed 
downward with the propeller blast, produces a rolling 
swirl which rises from the ground and then falls again 
through the plants. 

“The day is gone forever when the flying duster 
can be content to unload his plane from a height of 
20 feet and trust that the downward floating dust will 
give good coverage,’’ Smith continued. 

The airplane has become important in rice produc- 
tion. Whether for seeding or fertilizing, weed or 
insect control, airplanes have taken much of the 
weather hazard from rice growing. Seeding that once 
took 5 hours with tractor and drill can now be done 
in a mere 2 minutes. 
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HOSPHATE ORE SULFUR 


Shipped to Bonnie, Florida via hop- High-quality sulfur is shipped 
per car from International's Noralyn to Bonnie from Louisiana ang 
Mine. 4 control analyses. Mexico. 4 control analyses, | 
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from mine to manufacturer 


International’s triple super quality count-down 
adds up to a superior processing story 






MIXING & DIGESTING § Ssum 


A mixture of gypsum and @ filtration 
phosphoric acid is produced. are mad 
5 control analyses. 





ee of Triple Superphosphate by 
modern and precise methods goes a long way toward assuring 
the high quality product demanded by International cus- 
tomers. But quality is never trusted to equipment alone at 
our Bonnie, Florida plant. 


Over 40 separate tests are used! More than 400 chemical 
analyses are made daily! International absolutely controls 
quality with a count-down that follows the product from raw 
material to shipment of the finished product. And every ship- 
ment of International Triple Superphosphate has its own 
certificate of analysis — mailed to you before material arrives 
at your plant. You’re guaranteed a high quality product 
when you order International’s Triple Super. 


Another important customer advantage: International 
offers the services of a trouble-shooting staff to help answer 
your formulating questions or solve in-plant production 
problems. 








It pays to use International Triple Superphosphate. Con- 
tact us now for unmatched product quality and exclusive 
service that smoothes your way to extra-profitable operation. 















PLANT FOOD MANUFACTURER 


FINAL CONTROL CHECK 


6 quality tests made as 
GRANULATION triple superphosphate is 
loaded for shipment. 
High grade phosphate rock is re- 
acted with phosphoric acid, pro- 


cessed to form granular triple 
super. 7 quality tests. 
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ACIDULATION 


High grade phosphate rock 


e E 
kz ‘ 
& a 
ee aw is reacted with phosphoric 
acid to form triple super- 
“ phosphate. 6 quality tests. 
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STORAGE 


Triple superphosphate 
(granular, run-of-pile, 
coarse) is stored and cured 
in a 90,000 ton warehouse 
for a minimum of 5 weeks 
to assure desirable chem- 
ical and handling char- 
acteristics . . . maximum 
plant food availability. 


shipped 
na and 
yses, 


SULFURIC ACID 


Bonnie produces over 1,200 
tons of sulfuric acid per day. 
2 control analyses. 





FILTRATION 


‘STING Gypsum and phosphoric acid are 
separated. 7 control analyses of 
um and filtration product (dilute H;PO,) 
roduced. M are made. 





URANIUM EXTRACTION 


Minute amounts of uranium re- 
moved from the phosphoric acid. 


EVAPORATION 


Phosphoric acid is concentrated 
by heating. 3 control analyses. 


CLARIFIED 

PHOSPHORIC ACID 

FINAL CONTROL CHECK en eee 
SHIPMENTS 


6 quality tests. 





Over 40 separate tests assure quality! 
Over 400 chemical analyses daily assure quality! 





COARSE — International's 
coarse-textured Triple gives 
you the same excellent am- 
moniation batch after batch 
. . . promotes desirable ag- 
glomeration. 


GRANULAR— International's 

granular Triple is non-crum- 

bling, free-flowing, makes 

granulation easier. Sponge- _— _ 
like structure of granules 

facilitates ammoniation. 


RUN-OF-PILE — Internation- 
























































al’s fine-textured Triple pro- 
vides uniform particle size, 
even density and proper 
moisture level that lets you 
ammoniate at higher rates, ‘ a 
temperatures. ¥ 
? TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Available P20; (min. guarantee) 
Particle size: 
Superior processing pays off R.0.P, | GRANULAR 9B) . COARSE 
with full value tum | tee Poecde os 
for your 
phosphate dollar 
=: 1. coat 
A complete line of triple superphosphates and 
phosphoric acid solves formulation problems 
Now you can make International your dependable single source 
of all high-analysis phosphate ingredients. Benefit from International's 
three grades of top-quality triple superphosphate plus high purity 
53%-55% phosphoric acid. Get all the quality advantages ON 


International's processing adds to your product. Sa 
rn msravonns Be sure with International. icalitiiia call 
Qt Dy Living Minerals 
PHOSPHATE DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 
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READER SERVICE 


FREE INFORMATION to help you 


solve fertilizer, pesticide problems 





Chemicals 


76—SEQUESTRENE 

BOOKLET 

An eight-page booklet titled ‘Geigy 

Sequestrene Metal Chelates’’ now is 
available from Geigy Agricultural Chemi- 
cals. Included are sections on iron, zinc 
and manganese deficiency, illustrated with 
full-color photos showing plants and trees 
before and after application of chelates. 
Recommended rates of application are 
given for use of the metal chelates on 
agricultural crops, flowers, trees, shrubs 
and lawns. For your copy 

CiRcLE 76 ON SERVICE CARD 


““ 


77—PENOLA HAN 
Penola Oil Co. reports that HAN 
(heavy aromatic naphtha) improves pesti- 
cides because it bler ‘s readily with active 
ingredients, is high .n solvency and low 
‘n cost. Complete information on HAN 
; available from the company. Just 
CiRcLE 77 ON SERVICE CARD 


78—SPRAY ADJUVANTS 

Colloidal Products Corp. says it has a 
complete line of effective agricultural spray 
adjuvants—for use with insecticides, herbi- 
cides, fungicides, defoliants and desiccants. 
In addition its seed coat is reported to 
provide superior adherence of seed pro- 
tectant chemicals. For details on the 
products, 

CircLE 78 ON SERVICE CARD 


79—ESPESOL 1 

A free booklet on the characteristics and 
properties of insecticide solvents is avail- 
able from Eastern States Petroleum & 
Chemical Corp. According to the com- 
pany, its Espesol 1 is non-phytotoxic and 
offers a fast evaporation rate because of 
its narrow boiling range. For vour free 
booklet, 

CiRcLE 79 oN SERVICE CARD 


80—NITROFORM HANDBOOK 
FOR MANUFACTURERS 


Nitroform Agricultural Chemicals has 
prepared a manufacturers’ handbook 
titled “Your Blue Chip Fertilizer Pro- 
gram.’ Among its contents are a defini- 
tion of Urea-Form, the importance of mole 
ratio in urea-forms, chemistry of urea- 
form polymers, activity index value, 
agronomic properties of urea-form, nitri- 
fication of various nitrogen compounds. 
There is a question-and-answer section on 
the use of Nitroform in fertilizer mixtures, 
information on the ‘‘Blue Chip’ service 
program, selling the turfgrass market and 
labeling instructions. To obtain a copy, 
fertilizer manufacturers only may 

CircLE 80 ON SERVICE CARD 
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81—SOIL FUNGICIDE 

Information on Pentachlornitrobenzene 
is available from Aceto Chemical Co. 
PCNB, compatible with most other pes- 
ticides, controls many soil-borne diseases, 
Aceto reports, and there is no evidence of 
deleterious effect on beneficial microflora 
of the soil. The chemical protects cruci- 
fers against club root and black root; vege- 
tables against such diseases as damping 
off, mold and scab; and ornamentals 
against stem rot, bulb rot and flower 
blight. For details, 

CircLE 81 ON SERVICE CARD 


Process 
Equipment 


82—BULLETINTON JOY 

AIR MOTORS 

Twelve models of Joy Manufacturing 

Co.’s Pistonair air motors are described 
in a new bulletin. Designed for extra 
heavy duty service, the motors range from 
1144 to 20 hp and have output shaft 
speeds from 19 to 800 rpm at rated hp. 
Direct drive models with standard flange, 
NEMA D flange or foot mountings and 
geared drive models with foot mountings 
are shown. The bulletin gives specifica- 
tions, dimension drawings, torque and hp 
curves, throttle variations and a cutaway 
illustration. To get your free copy 

CIRCLE 82 ON SERVICE CARD 


83—MAGNETIC 

FLOW METER 

The Foxboro Co. reports its magnetic 

flow meter has been developed to meet 
industry’s need for a fluid flow meter 
which measures volume rate of “difficult 
or impossible” fluids, such as corrosive 
acids, sewage, rock and acid slurries. A 
12-page, 2-color bulletin from the com- 
pany illustrates and describes principles 
of operation of the transmitter and 
receiver and provides specifications. It 
will be mailed to you, if you 

CircLE 83 ON SERVICE CARD 


84—FLOW RATE 
TRANSMITTER 
A new bulletin of Brooks Rotameter Co. 
now readv for distribution describes in 
“building-block”’ style, design features of 


how to use the READER SERVICE 





® Circle number of literature you want 


© Print or type your name, position. 
company and address 


® Clip and mail the Service Card 






the Brooks MPT motion position trans- 


mitter. Copies of the 12-page bulletin, 
with illustrations and tables of capacities, 
are available by 

CIRCLING 84 ON SERVICE CARD 


85—AUTOANALYZER 

The AutoAnalyzer, an automated sys- 
tem for continuous chemical analysis, is 
the subject of an eight page brochure from 
Technicon Controls, Inc. It shows how 
the system automates analytical proce- 
dures in the laboratory and controls 
product quality in the plant. It is reported 
to analyze trace materials down to parts 
per billion and continuously record results 
with an accuracy of 1 per cent. The 
brochure lists industrial applications as 
well as specific analysis for a wide variety 
of trace materials. For a copy 

CircLe 85 ON SERVICE CARD 


86—MINIPUMP LINE 


Milton Roy Co. has published a four 
page bulletin on its line of controlled 
volume miniPumps for metering chemicals 
in minute volumes against pressures. 
The pumps will meter as little as three 
ml/hr with an accuracy of =two per cent. 
Maximum capacity is 7,880 ml/hr against 
pressures to 1,000 psi. Complete specifi- 
cations on laboratory, industrial and 
chromatographic designs of the pumps 
are included in the bulletin. To obtain 
vour copy, 

CIRCLE 86 ON SERVICE CARD 


87 —RENNEBURG 
EQUIPMENT 
The DehydrO-Mat is featured in a 
20-page catalog, ‘‘Renneburg Processing 
Equipment,” from Edw. Renneburg & 
Sons Co. Also included are pictures and 
descriptions of rotary dryers and kilns, 
batch dryers and reactors, rotary coolers 
and other equipment. For your copy, 
CircLE 87 ON SERVICE CARD 


Packaging 


88—STEEL PAIL & DRUM 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Full specifications with drawings are 
available from Bennett Industries on 
universal standard five-gallon steel pails 
and 55-gallon steel drums, open and tight 
head. The company’s product informa- 
tion folder also includes complete informa- 
tion on the Dura-Prime process for clean- 
ing and phosphating drums to inhibit. rust 
and corrosion. For your folder 
CircLE 88 ON SERVICE CARD 
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Materials 
Handling 


89—POWER SCOOP 

A new electronic safety control is now 
part of the Alden Power Scoop, which is 
used for unloading free flowing bulk 
materials from box cars into track hoppers, 
elevators, chutes or onto belt conveyors. 
The scoop consists of a power unit, suitable 
metal scoop, sheaves, cables and controls. 
It is mounted by the user on a rigid base 
or shelf outside of the box car and next 
to the unloading hopper. The power unit 
pulls the filled scoop, guided by the opera- 
tor, from the inside of the car to the dis- 
charge door, with a flexible steel cable 
wound onto a grooved drum by the motor. 
A free illustrated folder with complete 
specifications is available. Just 

CircLte 89 on SERVICE CARD 


90—BATCH-WEIGH 

SYSTEMS 

A four-page folder on its Model 502B-T 

batch weigh system is available from 
Inglett & Co., Inc. Included are specifica- 
tions, a description of the unit's function 
and automatic system control. The unit 
weighs and discharges at a rate of 114 
batches per minute, I&C reports. For 
your copy of the bulletin, giving complete 
details, 

CircLe 90 on SERVICE CARD 


91—EXPENDABLE 
BULK SHIPPERS 

An illustrated booklet ‘‘Expendable 
Bulk Shippers’ dealing with problems of 
handling granular and powdered materials 
has been prepared by Package Research 
Laboratory. It contains information on 
recently introduced wirebound-corrugated 
bulk shippers, including basic construc- 
tion, assembly, filling, warehousing and 
freight. Copies are available by 

CIRCLING 91 ON SERVICE CARD 


92—LIFT TRUCK 
CIRCULAR 
Operating and maintenance features of 
its Model H electric fork lift truck are 
described in an illustrated circular from 
Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc. Offered in 
capacities from 1,000 to 2,500 pounds 
with a 24-volt electrical system, the 
Model H will pass under six foot doorways 
with a 68-inch collapsed height. Complete 
specifications and dimensions of the truck 
are shown in the 6-page circular. To get it, 
CircLeE 92 on SERVICE CARD 


Application 
Equipment 


93—PRE-EMERGE 

SPRAY KIT 

A pre-emerge spray kit that will fit all 

row crop planters has been developed by 
Tryco Manufacturing Co. The kit makes 
possible application of spray materials in 
a band on crop rows at the same time seed 
is being planted. It includes special 
mounting brackets that adjust to any 
angle, a stainless steel line strainer, hoses 
clamps and fittings. Complete informa- 
tion, literature and application data is 
available from the company. 

CiRcLE 93 ON SERVICE CARD 
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105—Finco Crop Protector 





See pages 62 and 63 for information 


on these Reader Service numbers: 


104—Munson Elevator Equipment 


108—Suction Strainer 


106—Hudson Sealer 
107—Bemis Packer-Ette 








94—FERTILIZER & 
LIME SPREADER 
New literature on the Challenger lime 
and fertilizer spreader is now available 
without charge from Highway Equipment 
Co. The Challenger is described as a 
positive feed, self-unloading lime and 
fertilizer spreader which offers either a 
single spinner with an 18-inch conveyor 
or twin spinners with a 24-inch conveyor. 
The literature will be yours, if you 
CirRcLE 94 ON SERVICE CARD 


95—SWATHMASTER 

Aerial applicators will be interested in 
the revised Sellers Swathmaster eight page 
brochure. It shows new  applicating 
photos with description of crop, chemical 
and flow rates, new functional diagrams 
of flow regulator mechanism and FAA 
approvals and weight data. The Swath- 
master is manufactured and distributed 
by Transland Aircraft. For a copy of the 
bulletin 

CircLE 95 ON SERVICE CARD 


96—NEW LEADER 
SPREADERS 
Free literature on New Leader power 
take-off combination lime and fertilizer 
spreaders has been released by Highway 
Equipment Co. Both models, the L-19S 
and L-17S, are positive-feed, self-unload- 
ing spreaders. The literature includes a 
specifications table and lists optional 
equipment. To obtain your copy, 
CirRcLE 96 oN SERVICE CARD 


Miscellaneous 


97—MEASURING MOISTURE 

CONTENT IN UREA 

Accurate measurement of moisture 

content in urea by the Model 104 Nuclear 
Magnetic Resonance (NMR) Analyzer 
is described in a three-page material study 
report available from the Ridgefield 
Instrumentation Div. of Schlumberger 
Well Surveying Corp. The study reports 
that minimum value of measurable 
moisture content is well below 1 per cent. 
Sample preparation and test procedures 
are described; calibration curves are 
appended. For your copy 

CIRCLE 97 ON SERVICE CARD 


98—PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
Carboline Co. has revised its four-page 
bulletin on protective coatings. The new 
bulletin gives a breakdown of the four 
classifications of corrosive conditions by 
severity of exposure. A chart is included 
for coating selection according to service 
requirements. Physical properties as well 


as chemical resistance are shown. The 
bulletin can be obtained by 
CIRCLING 98 ON SERVICE CARD 


99—CAR SHAKER 
DATA SHEET 
Latest revisions on Syntron Co.'s 
recently introduced unbalanced-motor 
vibrating car shaker are presented in a 
new data sheet from the company. The 
car shaker, Syntron reports, is designed to 
empty railroad hopper cars rapidly with- 
out damaging the cars. The illustrated 
data sheet gives complete description, 
electrical and mechanical data and specifi- 
cations. A free copy will be yours, if you 
CircLE 99 ON SERVICE CARD 


1OO—NEW SYSTEM FOR 
SMALL BUSINESS 

A new system of punched-card data 
processing specially designed for small 
business is described in a folder published 
by Remington Rand Univac Div. With 
the system, small companies or branches 
and plants of larger ones, can machine 
process such accounting work as produc- 
tion control, payroll, inventory control, 
accounts receivable and sales analysis. 
A copy can be obtained by 

CircLinG 100 on SERVICE CARD 


101 —CENTRALIZING 
MOTOR STARTERS 

Advantages of centralizing motor 
starters in control panels are discussed in 
a new four-page technical bulletin from 
Richardson Scale Co. Photographs of 
motor starter centers mounted in Richard- 
son control panels at various manufactur- 
ing plants illustrate the bulletin. For a 
copy 

CircLeE 101 oN SERVICE CARD 


102—STOKES PUMPS 

The new Stokes SC series of small 
compound high vacuum pumps—in 2 and 
3 cfm capacities—is described in a bulletin 
just published by F. J. Stokes Corp.’s 
Vacuum Equipment Div. The company 
says the series is suitable for a wide range 
of laboratory and production applications 
where rapid pumping and an _ ultimate 
blankoff pressure of 0.1 micron are desired. 
Specifications and pumping speed curves 
for the two initial models in the series are 
given. <A free copy is available by 

CIRCLING 102 ON SERVICE CARD 


103—GLASS CATALOG 
‘Laboratory Glassware,” a new 88-page 
Fischer & Porter catalog, illustrates 377 
glass items—ranging from adapters to 
stopcocks. Prices also are given. You 
can get a copy, just by 
CirciinG 103 oN SERVICE CARD 
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Here are the features that make the Yale In- 
dustrial Tractor Shovel outstanding... 


PRECISELY CONTROLLED HORSEPOWER! 
72 hp. 6 cylinder engine provides smooth 
power through matched torque converter and 
Yale torque transmission (fully automatic). 
One speed in both directions. Inching control 
permits delicate close-quarter maneuvering. 
Extra punch for impact loading. Accelerates 
to 13 mph. in 5% seconds. 


PERFORMANCE! 2500 lb. carry capacity. Ex- 
clusive45° bucket tipback permits faster load- 
ing and lowest carry position for faster trans- 
port with minimum spillage. 6’ dumping clear- 
ance permits dumping into bins and hoppers 
out of range of other—even larger — tractor 


ae 


10 hours’ work in an 8-hour shift ! 


That’s the production advantage of the 
Yale Industrial Tractor Shovel 


shovels. Shortest turning radius, too—only 73”. 


SAFETY! Safety-curve lifting mechanism mem- 
bers never rise alongside the operator. Front 
and back working lights provide extrasecurity. 


DEPENDABILITY! Rugged design * sealed 
brakes and electrical system * protected steer- 
ing linkage + 10 ply tires—all adds up to more 
work at less cost... more production hours. Full 
range of buckets and attachments available. 


Field applications prove that these features 
add up to 25% more work per hour—10 hours’ 
work in an 8-hour shift. For a demonstration 
in your plant or complete information con- 
tact your Yale representative. Or write The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Yale Materials 
Handling Division, Dept. YT 2-V, Phila. 15. 








INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS - HOISTS 


YALE & TOWNE 


Yale Materials Handling Division, a division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. Manufacturing Plants: Philadelphia, Pa., San Leandro, Calif., Forrest City, Ark. 
Products: Gasoline, Electric, Diesel and LP-Gas Industrial Lift Trucks » Worksavers » Warehousers « Hand Trucks « Industrial Tractor Shovels « Hand, Air and Electric Hoists 
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FUNGICIDE 


DEVELOPMENT 


By J. D. WILSON 


RGANIC SULFUR COMPOUNDs entered the list of 
@] agricultural fungicides in the mid-thirties, and 
one of the first to be introduced was tetramethyl- 
thiuramdisulfide (TMTD), which had been used for 
some time previously in the manufacture of various 
rubber products. It is now widely used in certain 
seed-treatment formulations, and to a lesser extent 
in certain related compounds (Thioneb, Thiram, and 
Thylate) in the control of various foliage diseases of 
fruits and vegetables. 

However, it is some of the metallic salts of this 
compound (TMTD) that are now being widely used 
as fungicides, especially for the control of vegetable 
diseases. The ferric salt (ferric dimethyl dithio- 
carbamate) designated as ferbam, was one of the first 
to be tested and marketed (in the early 1940's). It 
was rather commonly used on fruits and vegetables 
for a number of years and is still recommended for 
the control of black rot of grape, and is used to some 
extent as a late season spray on apples. It was soon 
replaced for use on vegetables by ziram (zinc dimethy] 
dithiocarbamate). This compound was used to a 
considerable extent on vegetables during the mid- 
forties and is still recommended for use alone, and in 
combination with tribasic copper sulfate, on cucumber 
and tomato. Tank-mix and slurry formulations of 
this fungicide have been found to be more fungitoxic 
than the commercially prepared wettable powder, 
but they are less amenable to packaging and general 
use. 

The “dimethyl” dithiocarbamates (ferbam and 
ziram) were soon replaced volume-wise by the 
“ethylene bis’ compounds known as zineb and 
maneb, the zinc and manganese salts, respectively. 
Zineb is now the most commonly used potato fungicide 
in many of the potato-growing areas of the United 
States, chiefly because of its outstanding ability to 
control both the early (Alternaria) and late (Phyto- 
phthora) blights of that crop. Maneb, or manganese 
ethylene bis dithiocarbamate, has largely replaced 
all other fungicides for use on tomatoes, principally 


Dr. J. D. Wilson, Professor of Plant Pathology 
at the Ohio Agriculiural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio, concludes his discussion of 
developments in fungicides, which he began last 
month by describing the current trend toward 
specificity. 








organic sulfur compounds 
antibiotics 


soil fungicides 





because of the universality of its effectiveness against 
three of the most commonly encountered diseases 
(early and late blights and anthracnose fruit rot) of 
that increasingly important vegetable. 

Zineb is quite commonly used in the form of a 
wettable powder whenever convenience outweighs 
economy, but it may be used somewhat more cheaply 
as a tank-mix formulation in which sodium ethylene 
bis dithiocarbamate (nabam) is mixed in the sprayer 
tank with solubilized zinc sulfate and water just 
before it is to be applied. This tank-mix formulation 
is comparable in disease control with the commercial 
wettable powder preparations. However, a tank-mix 
formulation of nabam and _ solubilized manganese 
sulfate cannot always be depended upon to give as 
good results as the wettable powder formulation, 
since the chemical reaction between the two com- 
pounds does not always occur with the desired degree 
of completeness under the variable conditions that 
are encountered in everyday spraying operations. 
Another dithiocarbamate has been used as an herbi- 
cide, and still another that will be discussed later is 
being recommended as a combination soil fungicide 
and nematocide. 


Antibiotics as fungicides 

The antibiotics as a group are more effective 
against the bacterial diseases of plants than against 
plant parasitic fungi. The degree of specificity is 
apparently greater for the antibiotics than with most 
other fungicides, and their cost in sufficient concentra- 
tion to give disease control is often excessive for 
general use. Also many of them are comparatively 
phytotoxic to the host plant. Most of those that have 
shown any promise in the control of plant diseases 
are derivatives of Streptomyces spp. or Penicillium 
spp. 

Actidione, a by-product of Streptomycin fermenta- 
tion and sold as Actispray, is an antibiotic that is 
being recommended, and used to a limited extent, for 
the control of cherry leaf spot, and Streptomycin (as 
the sulfate in Agrimycin and the nitrate in Phyto- 
mycin) has been used to control fire blight of apple 
and pear and black-leg and seed-piece decay of 
potatoes. Streptomycin is also recommended for the 
control of bacterial spot of pepper and tomato in the 
plant bed, and is suggested as a possible control for 
halo blight of beans, tobacco wildfire and blue mold, 
and the bacterial wilt of chrysanthemum. Gliotoxin 
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NEW LEADER 


L-19S 
PT0-driven 
COMBINATION 
Spreader 





Wide 24° Conveyor and 
Twin Spinners Deliver Fast, 
Uniform Spreads! 


Simple operation saves time and upkeep: set feedgate 
opening... start truck engine... start spreading! 


The L-19S hopper body is 6” higher and more heavily reinforced 
than other lime spreaders. This means bigger payloads, with less 
blowing and no body warp or twist. 45° angle side slopes help 
prevent bridging and permit a lower center of gravity, a more 
attractive appearance. 


Typical of its quality construction are such exclusive features as: 
dust and moisture-sealed gears with Timken roller bearings, heavy- 
duty roller-type conveyor chain and an optional endgate that 
swings completely open for stock piling. 

New Leader Engine-driven COMBINATION Spreaders are also 
available: Model L-22S with a 7.0 h.p. engine and Model L-32S 
with a 12.5 h.p. engine to deliver plenty of power for heavy appli- 
cations of lime or fertilizer. 








Write for illustrated bulletin. 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


693 D. Ave. N. W. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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NEW LEADER Model L-14S 
LIME SPREADER 


is a high quality rig with a low price tag! 
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Cut your in-the-field costs with this simple to operate, 
easy to maintain spreader. Merely set the feedgate 
opening, start the truck, engage the PTO and start 
spreading! Material is delivered to the twin spinners 
over a wide 24” conveyor. Also available with a 
center dump for stock piling. 


New Leader Engine-driven lime spreaders: Model 
L-52S has a 24” conveyor and is built for heavy-duty 
use. Model L-62S with a 30” conveyor is available for 
widespread applications. Both spreaders can also be 
used for fertilizer. 


NEW LEADER L-42S Mobile Blender Accurately Blends and 
Spreads 3 Fertilizers At the Same Time! 


Permits the operator to control both the amount of spread and 
ratio of 3 fertilizers depending on varying soil conditions! A 7 h.p. 
engine drives the twin spinners at a constant rate. A 36” belt- 
over-chain conveyor is powered from a driveshaft drive and syn- 
chronized to truck speed. 


Our Business Is S-P-R-E-A-D-I-N-G-! 


@ New Management! e New Distribution! 
e New Nationwide Service! 


+++ means more profit for you! 
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gives some promise as a seed protectant. Several other 
antibiotics have been shown to give some control of 
various bacterial and fungus diseases of vegetables, 
but the failures have outnumbered the successes in 
most of the experimentation on the use of these 
materials to control plant diseases. Perhaps the 
most promising disease-control possibilities lie in the 
held of biological control of soil-borne pathogens 
where the toxic by-products of the growth of certain 
soil-inhabiting organisms may be developed in such 
quantities that they will inhibit the normal activity 
of plant-parasitic fungi and bacteria. 


Soil fungicides and nematocides 

Interest is developing rapidly at present in materials 
capable of killing plant parasitic fungi and nematodes 
that live in the soil and attack crop plants as they are 
grown in infested areas. The situation with regard 
to_the control of soil-borne diseases is somewhat more 
complicated than that for foliage diseases. Many 
soils have a high absorptive capacity that tends to 
negate the fungicidal action of chemical compounds 
added to them, and unless the fungicide (or nemato- 
cide) is somewhat volatile in nature so that it moves 
through the pore spaces in the soil by itself, then it 
must be thoroughly mixed with the soil and then 
move comparatively short distances in the moisture 
films surrounding the soil particles, if it is to be effec- 
tive in disease control. Also, residual accumulations 
may occur with repeated treatments and thus build 
up in quantities that are phytotoxic to the crop plants 
that are to be grown in the treated soil. 

The presence of plant parasitic nematodes in green- 
house soils, and in areas where certain susceptible 
crops such as celery, tobacco and pineapple were 
being grown, was of considerable concern for many 
years before any cheap and really effective control 
chemicals became available. The problem in green- 
house soils was solved finally by the practice of steam 
sterilization, but it was known for many years that 
chemicals such as formaldehyde and carbon bisulfide 
would give some degree of control. Also, chloropicrin 
was used to a considerable extent for several years 
to fumigate greenhouse soils. 

CS. and formaldehyde are two compounds that 
received mention about 50 years ago as capable of 
giving some control of certain soil-borne fungi (onion 
smut) and nematodes (root-knot). CS. is used little, 
if at all, today asa soil disinfestant, but formaldehyde 
is still in quite general use to check losses from damp- 
ing-off fungi, etc. Such mercury compounds as corro- 
sive sublimate and calomel were recommended for 
certain specific uses, such as the control of clubroot 
of crucifers, damping-off organisms and even nema- 
todes, as long as 40 years ago and are still used to some 
extent against cabbage clubroot. 

Another compound that has been around for some 
time (30 vears or more) as a soil treatment for both 
fungi and nematodes is chloropicrin (Larvacide, and 
more recently as Picfume). It too is being used now 
in considerable quantity where cost of treatment is 
not too important, as in plant beds or areas to be 
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planted to high-value crops. Methyl bromide, another 
rather costly material to buy and apply, has been 
recommended for use in plant beds and nurseries for 
nearly 20 years, and is still widely used today, since 
it is perhaps, more universally effective than any 
other chemical presently available against nematodes, 
fungi, insects, and even weed seeds. 

One of the next compounds, which is primarily a 
nematocide, to appear on the scene as a soil treatment 
chemical was D-D (a mixture of 1,3-dichloropropene 
and 1,2-dichloropropene). The discovery of its 
usefullness in large scale operations for the control 
of nematodes marked a major break-through in both 
efficacy and in a lowering of the cost of soil treat- 
ment. EDB (ethylene dibromide) also was introduced 
as a nematocide in the mid-forties, and closely matches 
D-D in both effectiveness and cost. It is a mild 
fungicide and will give fair control of some soil fungi 
if used at a sufficiently high rate of application. The 
literature on both compounds has been voluminous 
during the past 15 years. 


Multi-purpose compounds 

Many other compounds containing either chlorine 
or bromine have been tested experimentally as 
nematocides during the past 15 or 20 years and some 
of these have come into limited use, whereas others 
have proved to be too phytotoxic, too costly, too 
restricted in use, or have lacked the necessary control 
effectiveness. A partial list would include ethylene 
dichloride, dichlorobutene, dichloro tetrahydro thio- 
phene dioxide, etc. Dibromo-chloropropane, sold 
under the trade names of Nemagon and Fumazone, 
has come rapidly into use, not only because it is 
effective against many species of nematodes but also 
because it has such a low level of phytotoxicity that it 
can be used on various species of living plants that 
are, or may become, infested. VC-13 (dichloropheny! 
diethyl phosphorothioate) is another plant safe com- 
pound, but it may not prove to be the equal of various 
other nematocides in the universality of its effective- 
ness for the control of nematodes. 

In a brief return to the dithiocarbamates, mention 
should be made of one of them which is now available 
under the trade names of Vapam and VPM. This 
compound possesses a considerable degree of effective- 
ness as a soil fungicide, a nematocide and as an 
herbicide. Mylone (dimethyl-tetrahydrothiadiazine- 
thione) is another compound with similar properties. 
Perhaps two or three of the new organic insecticides, 
such as parathion, malathion, and Systox, should be 
listed as capable of giving some control of stem and 
leaf-infesting nematodes. 

Urea formaldehyde (as U F Concentrate) is another 
compound that may come to have some use in con- 
trolling various soil-inhabiting plant-parasitic fungi 
such as potato scab and various damping-off fungi. 
Also, there are several compounds of variable com- 
position now under test, but too new for release, that 
offer real promise as soil fungicides. Pentachloro- 


nitrobenzene (Terraclor) is also being used for the 
control of potato scab, as well as several other soil- 
borne diseases. a 
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TREBO-PHOS granule, magnified 30 times 





Controlled Porosity 


This magnified granule tells at a 
glance why TREBO-PHOS* triple 
superphosphate attains extremely 
high rates of ammoniation (up to 
5%) without evolution of ammonia 
fumes. Yet, the porosity responsible 
for this excellent absorptivity is con- 
trolled. While TREBO-PHOS achieves 
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*TREBO-PHOS is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for its triple superphosphate. 


maximum and uniform absorption, 
it will not take on excess amounts of 
moisture. It produces a dry, drill- 
able, well-conditioned fertilizer. The 
ability of TREBO-PHOS to ammoniate 
at high rates means manufacturers 
may choose from a wide range of 
nitrogen carriers. 


Write, wire or phone for full in- 
formation. Our representative will 
be glad to call. American Cyanamid 
Company, Phosphates and Nitrogen 
Department, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


TREBO-PHOS 


TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 















special report 





Liability, 
Your Customers 
and the Law 


Statutes and decisions are weaving 
a pattern that helps show when the 
user is liable for damage caused 


by crop spraying and dusting. 


By HAROLD D. GUITHER 


eens CROP SPRAYING AND DUSTING damage is a 
relatively new problem, only a few states have 
written laws to regulate it. But damage suits have 
been handled in the courts. These give a general 
idea of how pesticide users are liable for damages they 
cause. Where there are no definite written laws, the 
court decisions become the ‘common law.”’ 

Insecticide and herbicide manufacturers have 
certain duties if they are to avoid liability for damages. 
The Arkansas Supreme Court has stated it is the duty 
of the manufacturer before placing a dangerous 
chemical product on the market to use reasonable 
care in making tests to determine whether or not the 
use of this product would likely cause injury and 
damage either to the user or to others. (25) 

A federal court of appeals has ruled that if a sub- 
stance can be used safely by observing certain pre- 
cautions and those precautions are known to persons 
using it, the substance is not inherently dangerous. 
So the manufacturer cannot be held to strict liability 
for damage resulting from negligent use. (26) 

This same court also stated that the test as to 
whether or not a label on a container is adequate to 
inform those using it of danger or improper use is 
whether the “ordinary prudent man” can understand 
it. 

An Arizona insecticide supplier was found negligent 
because cotton growers used his product and seriously 
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damaged a melon crop. The Arizona Supreme Court 
ruled in favor of the cotton growers because they had 
not been given sufficient warning as to the danger 
of this chemical to melons. (27) 

A chemical company operating in Arkansas was 
ruled negligent for not testing a weed killing chemical 
more fully nor knowing how far it would drift before 
placing it on the market. (4) 


FEW STATES HAVE LAWS 

Some states have made an attempt to regulate use 
of weed killers or other sprays and dusts. Some of 
these regulations include: 

Licensing of pilots. In California, Oregon, and 
South Dakota pilots who do crop dusting must 
demonstrate ability to handle plane and operate 
equipment. 

Permits. In California the county agricultural com- 
missioner must issue a permit before sprays can be 
used on certain farms. 

Equipment Standards. In Texas, all crop dusting 
equipment must meet standards set up by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and Texas A & M College. 
In California, regulations prescribe in detail the 
maximum nozzle diameter and spray pressure. In 
certain areas the amount of 2,4-D that can be applied 
per acre is limited. 

Flying conditions. North Carolina, California and 
Louisiana prescribe a maximum wind velocity in 
which spraying will be allowed. In some California 
areas, operators cannot apply 2,4-D when wind 
velocity exceeds five miles per hour or discharge if 
above 10 feet altitude. 

Spray Zoning. California has blocked out certain 
“hazardous areas’ where grapes and cotton are 
grown. Aircraft applications of 2,4-D are prohibited 
from March 15 to October 15. Some preplanting 
spraying is still possible before March 15. Ground 
spraying is still possible two miles away from suscepti- 
ble crops. 

California seems to have most complete statutes 
and rules regulating use of sprays and dusts. But 
even those who follow the law will not be relieved of 
liability if they damage crops from their spraying or 
dusting operations. 

So whether a state has statutes or not to regulate 
use of spray and dusting materials, there remains a 
big job of teaching all who use insecticides and herbi- 
cides the potential dangers as well as their values. 

Federal agencies have taken little part in crop 
spraying and dusting disputes. Because of the major 
damages taking place, the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
banned use of 2,4-D dust for airplane application in 
1948. 

The courts have recognized that farmers have the 
right to use beneficial dusts and sprays which eliminate 
weeds. But at the same time “‘such preventive mea- 
sures cannot be used with absolute impunity and due 





Harold D. Guither completed the research on which he 
has based this article while he was taking a graduate 
course in farm law taught by H. W. Hannah, professor 
of agricultural law at the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Mr. Guither has had articles pub- 
lished in “Farm Journal” and ‘Successful Farming.” 
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The advantages of formulating in- 
secticide dusts at the higher concen- 
trations obtainable with Micro-Cel* 
is graphically demonstrated by the 
freight cars above. One car of 50% 
Heptachlor when let down to a 214% 


PROVEN WITH MANY POISONS 
Micro-Cel, a new line of synthetic 
calcium silicates developed by Johns- 
Manville, has been tested and proven 
at such high dust and wettable pow- 
der concentrates as: 


IMPROVES FLOWABILITY 
Micro-Cel —‘‘the powder that flows 
like a liquid” —reduces caking, in- 
creases flowability and gives more 
uniform coverage with dry dusts. 
Other important properties include 


poison at the point of application 
produces the equivalent of 20 cars of 
insecticide in the field. Since Micro- 
Cel costs no more than many other 
diluents, the substantial freight sav- 
ings mean extra profits for you. 


75% DDT 
75% Aldrin 
50% Aramite 


under way today. 


*Micro-Cel® is Johns-Manville’s new absorbent-grinding 
aid designed specifically for the insecticide formulator. 
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SYNTHETIC CALCIUM SILICATES 
A PRODUCT OF THE CELITE DIVISION 8 
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70% Toxaphene 
75% Dieldrin 
50% Chlordane 


Experiments with other poisons are 


















large surface area, small particle size 
and high bulking action. 

Ask your Celite engineer to help 
you adapt Micro-Cel to your 
particular requirements, or 
mail coupon below. 


JOHNS -MANVIL 


VM 


PRODUCTS 


Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N.Y. 

In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario 

Please send ( further information; 0 samples of Micro-Cel. I am 
interested in using Micro-Cel with the following poisons: 





O Please have your local representative contact me. 


Name Position 





Company 





Address. 








State. 





City. Zone 








care must be exercised to see that wind does not 
spread the dust on crops of others.’’ (/) 


WHEN USERS ARE LIABLE 

Generally courts have ruled that an owner of a 
crop may be liable for damage for spreading poison 
dust or sprays negligently. They seem to find some 
lack of care on the part of the farmer using the spray 
or dust. Once damage is established, very little 
careless conduct is necessary to sustain a finding of 
negligence. (2) 

A California court has ruled, ““No person is per- 
mitted by law to use his property in such manner that 
damage to his neighbor is a foreseeable result.”’ (3) 

The Arkansas Supreme Court has proclaimed, ‘‘if 
one casts a substance into the air which he knows may 
do damage to others, and which in some circumstance 
will certainly do so, he is required to know how far 
the substance will carry or be conveyed through the 
air and what damage it will do in the path of its 
journey ... A rule of strict liability should be applied.” 
(4) 

A New Jersey court declared that a farmer might 
well be considered guilty of ‘‘actionable negligence”’ 





Legal Annotations and References 


1. Faire v. Burke 363 Mo. 562, 252 SW2d 231 
2. Stanford Law Review, December 1953, 6:69-90, 
Crop Dusting: Legal Problems in a New Industry. 
Parks v. Atwood Crop Dusters, Inc. 118 Cal App 
2d 368, 257 P2d 653 
Chapman Chemical Co. v. Taylor 222 SW2d 820 
Smith v. Okerson, 8 N.J. Super 560, 73 A2d 857 
6. Gotreaux v. Gary 232 La 373, 94 So2d 293 
7. Kennedy v. Clayton 216 Ark 851, 227 SW2d 138 
8. Heeb v. Prysock 219 Ark 899, 245 SW2d 577 
9. Lenk v. Spezia 95 Cal App 2d (adv 346), 213 P2d 47 
10. Gerrard Co. v. Fricker 42 Ariz 502, 27 P2d 678; 
Heeb v. Prysock; McKennon v. Jones 219 Ark 
671, 244 SW2d 138; Miles v. Arena Co. 23 Cal 
App 2d 680, 73 P2d 678 
Gerrard Co. v. Fricker op cit. 
12. Alexander et al. v. Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. 
221 SC 477, 71 SE2d 299 
13. Brown v. Sioux City, 242 Iowa 1196, 49 NW2d 853 
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136 SW2d 484 
16. Gerrard Co. v. Fricker, op cit.; Miles v. Arena Co., 
op cit.; Lundberg v. Bolon (1948) 67 Ariz 259, 
194 P2d 454 
17. Kentucky Aerospray Inc. v. Mays (Ky) 251 
SW2d 460 
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if he failed to take the degree of care that the circum- 
stance called for. (3) 

The Louisiana Supreme Court has stated that a 
doctrine of strict liability will apply when crops are 
destroyed by drifting chemical sprays or dusts. (6) 

In another Arkansas case, the fact that the farmer 
who used the spray admitted knowledge of the ten- 
dency for the spray to drift was considered as evidence 
of his negligence. (7) 

When a farmer takes every measure of precaution 
in spraying his fields, he may or may not be liable 
for damages. Even when he tried to be careful, an 
Arkansas farmer was found liable for damages when 
2,4-D drifted to nearby cotton fields. (8) 

In California, a farmer warned a nearby beekeeper 
he was going to spray a poisonous insecticide. He was 
found not guilty when some of the bees were killed 
because the beekeeper could have confined his bees 
and protected them. (9) 

However, a farmer cannot escape liability from drift 
damage by hiring others to do his spraying for him. 
An Arizona court has ruled and other courts in 
Arkansas and California have agreed that when work 
is ‘‘necessarily or inherently dangerous,’ one cannot 
escape legal responsibility by hiring an independent 
custom operator. (10) 

A California court has emphasized this is especially 
true where the work is not confined and carefull 
guarded and is likely to invade adjacent property 
and destroy or damage it. (//) 

Courts have also ruled on spray damage caused by 
persons other than farmers. 

The South Carolina Supreme Court ruled that a 
railroad could not delegate liability for damages to 
a company that it employed to spray the weeds and 
brush along its roadbed. When the weed killer 
damaged a nearby cotton crop, the railroad was 
forced to pay damages. (12) 

Sioux City, Iowa was sued and forced to pay dam- 
ages for killing bees and spoiling honey when they 
sprayed the airport grounds for grasshoppers. (/3) 

A Texas airplane custom operator was found 
negligent and had to pay for scaring turkeys and 
causing them to run into obstacles and become 
fatally injured. (/4) 


DAMAGED PERSONS CAN RECOVER 
In almost all cases, the injured person has recovered 
at least part of the damages to his property. Pay- 
ments have been made for: 
livestock killed by eating pastures where insecticides 
containing arsenic had drifted from nearby cotton 
fields; (15) 
bees killed by insecticides sprayed on nearby vege- 
table, melon or cotton fields; (/6) 
minnows killed in pond near where tobacco field 
had been sprayed; (17) 
cotton damaged by 2,4-D drift from nearby corn 
or rice fields; (18) 
soybeans damaged when drainage district sprayed 
nearby ditch bank; (19) 
tomatoes injured by 2,4-D drifting from nearby 
corn field; (20) 
feed purchased for dairy cattle when potato grower 
poisoned the owner’s pasture; (5) 
potatoes killed by 2,4-D spray drift; (2/) 
(Continued on page 50) 
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A LETTER + A COW = 
A Powerful Advertising Program 
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What would | | 
you dowith | 
a letter 

like this? 








Well, that’s exactly 
what we're going to 
do. This letter and 
the champion cow 
below are going to 
be publicized 
throughout America, 
wherever livestock 
are cared for. You , 
can depend upon it, 
when the flies are Ne 
buzzing this summer, 
farmers will be look- 
ing for sprays with 


TABATREX! 





Farmers with livestock are going to buy more live- 
stock sprays in 1959 than ever before ... and 
they're going to demand that they contain 
TABATREX. They're going to examine the label to 
make sure that TABATREX is there. If it's your 
product they’re looking at, be sure they see the word 
they're looking for... TABATREX. 


[‘Tabate - t- 


Register your label now. For complete information 
and labeling, write or call: 


GLENN CHEMICAL CO.,INC. 


Susieaiees at Rock River Farms uses TABATREX spray : ie 
on Champion Haven Hill Crescent Gewina Count, 2735 N. ee ne “a 14, Illinois 
stgate 7- 


National Holstein Fat Leader Over All Ages. 
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Cooperative federal-state adult 
grasshopper surveys conducted 
during late summer and fall 1958 
indicate that in 1959 grasshoppers 
will likely be more widespread than 
last year, but numbers will be less. 
The adult survey showed economic 
populations on over 22 million 
acres of rangeland in 15 western 
and mid-western states. The 1957 
fall adult survey showed a potential 
infestation for 1958 on more than 
18 million acres, but there were 
many areas carrying very abundant 
populations, whereas the 1958 fall 
survey showed most of the acreage 
to carry only light or moderate 
infestations. 

Largest rangeland acreages with 
populations are found 
in Colorado, California, Texas, 
Oklahoma and Montana with over 
51% million, 44% million, 3 million, 
2% million and 2 million acres 
respectively. Sates with the 
largest amount of acreage carrying 
a population rated as very abun- 
dant are Colorado, Montana and 
California, 

The cropland infestation in gen- 
eral is slightly higher than that 
which was indicated for 1958. The 
principal cropland area with a very 
abundant fall adult population is 
in central Wisconsin. 

Late in 1958 several areas were 
spot-sampled to determine the 
number of eggs laid by the adult 
grasshoppers. Generally, these 


economic 


By Kelvin Dorward* 


checks bore out the findings of 
the adult survey but some reduc- 
tion was noted in Oklahoma and 
Texas. Weather and other natural 
factors will largely determine the 
number of eggs that hatch this 
spring as well as the number of 
early instar nymphs that survive. 
Nymphal surveys to be made early 
in the season will actually tell the 
extent to which controls will be 
needed. 


Surveys conducted by agricul- 
tural agencies in 25 states during 
the late summer and fall of 1958 
showed the average fall population 
of European corn borer larvae 
in fields to be considerably below 
that of 1957. (See abundance 
map). For the reporting area as 
a whole the count for 1958 was 94 
borers per 100 plants compared 
with 162 in 1957. In 1956 the 
fall counts averaged 112. How- 
ever, weather conditions during 
early stages of borer development 
will largely determine the 1959 
population. 

The decreases were most notable 
in lowa, Missouri and South 
Dakota where the number of borers 
per 100 plants averaged 166, 109 
and 83 compared with 419, 399 
and 313 in 1957. Populations in 
North Dakota showed a marked 
increase; 1958 counts per 100 plants 
were 179 compared with 93 in 
1957. Populations in the other 














Map prepared by Survey and 
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central states were approximately 
the same as they were in 1957. 


European corn borer populations 
were somewhat varied in the East- 
ern states. Substantial increases 
were recorded in Delaware, New 
Jersey and Virginia, 249, 169 and 
252 respectively in 1958, compared 
with 90, 89 and 117 borers per 
100 plants in 1957. A drastic 
decrease was noted in Rhode Island 
—counts were 30 in 1958 and 312 
in 1957. The average for the 10 
reporting eastern states as a group 
was slightly higher than the counts 
recorded in 1957. 

The principal spread of the 
European corn borer continued 
south and southwest in 1958. 
Counties and parishes reported in 
1958 as being infested for the first 
time were 15 in Alabama, 24 in 
Arkansas, 6 in Georgia, 5 in 
Louisiana, 2 in Missouri, 2 in 
North Carolina and 4 in West 
Virginia. 

In Alabama the highest counts 
were recorded in Marshall County 
for the second straight year, 402 
borers per 100 plants compared 
with 276 in 1957. In Arkansas the 
highest counts were in St. Francis 
County, 184. Surry County was 
high in North Carolina with 132 
borers per 100 plants. State aver- 
ages were low however, 75 for 
Alabama, 39 for Arkansas and 23 
for North Carolina. 


Fall boll weevil hibernation 
counts from the Carolinas, Virginia 
and Louisiana were reported in 
the February FARM CHEMICALS. 
Counts from these areas were down 
from those of the 1957 fall survey. 
The same is true for Georgia, 
Mississippi and Tennessee. 

To determine the number of 
cotton boll weevils going into 
hibernation, surface woods trash 
adjacent to cotton fields is collected 
and examined. In Georgia, the 
average number of live weevils per 
acre of surface trash found in the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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“The biggest breakage problem in our plant 
had been when bags were moved from one place 
to another by cart or hand truck. Now, with 
WONDERWALLS we've eliminated that problem. 
Three thousand tons of meal are packed in 
100,000 50-pound WONDERWALLS because they 
do the job,’’ Mr. Paulson says. 


“Since we started using WONDERWALLS, we’ve never 
had a broken bag! When we were using regular kraft, 
we'd send out a truckload of alfalfa meal and we’d 
get back 10 or 12 broken bags every time. WONDER- 
WALLS changed all that,” reports H. A. Paulson, 
Owner, Paulson Dehydrated Products Company, 
Luverne, Minnesota. 

An unusual case history? Quite the contrary—it’s 
typical! Everywhere that WONDERWALLS are put to 
work, the report is essentially the same: 

WOoONDERWALLS reduce breakage in a big way or elim- 
inate it altogether. 

WoNDERWALLS outperform ordinary bags because 
they’re made of Clupak* kraft—the remarkable paper 
with the built-in stretch. Result: WoNDERWALLS 


*Clupak, Inc’s. trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority. 
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“Not one broken bag | 
with WONDERWALL’!” 





‘“‘WONDERWALLS stack — and stay stacked,”’ reports Mr. Paulson. ‘‘Bags don’t 
slip when they're piled one on top of the other. This is a great advantage from 
the hauling standpoint. There’s no shifting in the truck or railroad car as a 
result of quick starts and stops. They just seem to conform to each other. 
WONDERWALLS Stay that way until they’re unloaded.”’ 


stand up under the rough and tumble punishment 
that breaks ordinary multiwalls. That’s not all. 
WONDERWALL bags pack faster, handle easier and 
stack better. And save you money. There is no other 
bag on the market today that can match WONDER- 
WALL performance. 

Best of all—WoNDERWALLS cost no more. 

Try this new, superior multiwall. Order a trial ship- 
ment of 5000 WoNDERWALLS on your next carload. 
Write Multiwall Bag Division, West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 


See it at our exhibit, 


AMA Packaging Exposition, Chicago 
West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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(Continued from page 48) in four designated 


fall of 1958 was 1,133. 
lower than the 8-year average of 
1,279 and the 1957 average of 
2,081. Area averages for 1958 and 
1957 in Georgia were as follows: fall survey. 
north central 2,178 and 5,034; east 


147 and 387, live weevils per acre 
of surface trash. 

Boll weevil hibernation counts 
in Mississippi made in the fall of 
1958 were lower than those made 
in the fall of 1957. The average 
number of hibernating weevils per 
acre of trash for the state was 
3,792 as compared with 6,716 for 
1957 and 2,091 for 1956. For study 
purposes the samples were collected 


woods _ trash 


This is lower delta area 
average count of 4,242 live weevils 
per acre in last fall’s survey com- 
pared with 5,243 found in the 1957 
In the central delta 
Northwest Georgia 744 and 1,113; area, 4,909 hibernating weevils 
were found in 1958 and 6,269 in 
central 387 and 1,791 and south 1957. North delta average counts 
were 2,960 in 1958 compared with 
11,264 and the hill section had a 
1958 average count of 3,057 com- 
pared with 4,087. 

McNairy County, Tennessee 
1958 fall boll weevil hibernation 
survey showed the average num- 
ber of live weevils per acre of 
to be 1,214 com- 
pared with 2,365 in the 1957 fall 
survey. This county is the heaviest 





infested area of Tennessee. 

The annual chineh bug hiberna- 
tion survey conducted in the fall 
and winter of 1958 showed popula- 
tions generally lower than those 
found in 1957. In Oklahoma 39 
counties recorded lower popula- 
tions, 30 the same rating and only 
8 showed an increased rating as 
compared with 1957. Other states 
with economic populations, but 
generally lower than in 1957, in- 
clude Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana and Arkansas. 
Survey of 16 southern Wisconsin 
counties showed populations to be 
noneconomic. No formal popula- 
tion was reported from Iowa as 
populations during the season were 
of noneconomic importance. a 


areas. The 
produced an 





LIABILITY 


(Continued from page 46) 


cotton damaged by neighbor who used defoliant on 

more mature crop; (3) 

turkeys injured when frightened by low flying air- 

plane doing crop dusting; (/4) 

cattle poisoned by improper distribution of grass- 

hopper bait on adjacent pasture where cattle 

reached through fence. (22 

However, the person who believes his property 
has been damaged must, before he can recover his 
losses, 
> prove the damage 
> establish who caused it 
> in most cases, prove that this person was negligent. 

To prove crops were damaged by weed killing 
chemicals, the courts have accepted testimony by 
county agricultural extension agents, plant patho- 
logists or other agricultural specialists. Proof that 
animals or bees have been killed or injured by drifting 
sprays or dusts has been more difficult. 

A California beekeeper could not recover his losses 
when his bees contacted poison on fields of his neigh- 
bor. The court stated that owners of land and persons 
engaged in crop dusting owe no duty to prohibit tres- 
passing bees from danger or poison. (9) 

A cattle rancher cannot collect damages because 
he doesn’t like the type of crop growing on adjacent 
land and fears that sprays may drift to his pasture. 
(23) 

Determining who caused the damage may not be 
easy. When several surrounding farmers have used 
2,4-D, the exact source of damage may be hard to pin 
down. Recovery of damages will be denied in most 
cases unless the injured person can establish who 
caused his harm. (2) 

However, if several property owners have been 
damaged from a single spraying operation, they can 
band together for collecting damages. (7) 

Path of damage and direction of the wind provide 
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the usual method for spotting the source of damage. 
(1) The velocity of winds that can be used as evidence 
to prove negligence has not been clearly defined. The 
court records show “rather strong wind,” “light 
wind,” “light breeze’’ and “‘breeze.’’ (2) 

In Texas, the court has established negligence be- 
cause the injured property owner warned the spray 
operator about the drift. (24) In Kentucky, a spray 
operator who allowed drift to fall into a pond when 
he was spraying a tobacco field was ruled negligent. 
(17) 


FIGURING DAMAGES 

The courts do not always award as much payment 
as the injured persons might like. The usual method 
of figuring settlements in damage suits is to estimate 
at the time just before injury the value of the crop 
at maturity. Then the costs of completing production 
and marketing, which the injured property owner 
would not have to pay, are deducted. (3) Crop yields 
have been estimated on the basis of the undamaged 
part of the field or neighboring fields of about equal 
yielding ability. 

However, the Missouri Supreme Court has ruled 
that a property owner cannot collect damage for 
losses he could reasonably have avoided. One farmer 
failed to cultivate his cotton crop and take the usual 
care of it after it was damaged by 2,4-D. So the 
court awarded him only a 12% bale loss worth $1,113 
instead of 19 bales loss which he had claimed. (1) 

The courts usually award damages only on that 
part of the field that is injured. In Arkansas, four 
cotton growers received $485.50 to $1,040_based on 
the part of their crop damaged. 

The New Jersey dairy farmer who had to buy feed 
for his cattle when his pasture was contaminated with 
arsenic spray received only $1,000 even though he 
asked for $2,260. The court said he could have opened 
the fence and grazed his cows in a safe pasture which 
was available. (5) a 
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$MULTI-MILLION EXPANSION 
BY SOUTHERN NITROGEN 

Florida Nitrogen Co., new and 
wholly-owned subsidiary of South- 
ern Nitrogen Co. plans to begin 
construction immediately of a 3 
million dollar plant near Tampa, 
John R. Riley, Southern Nitrogen 
president, says. 

The Tampa plant will include 
facilities to produce solid 20.5 per 
cent lime nitrate and a full line of 
nitrogen solutions. Ammonia for 
the new plant will come from 
Southern Nitrogen’s Savannah 
plant, which is being expanded to 
original design capacity—a 20-25 
per cent increase over previous 
production levels. 

Also to be constructed at Tampa 
is a nitric acid plant. Plans call 
for an ammonia plant later. The 
three-stage development will need 
a total investment of about $7 
million. 

Riley says the Savannah plant 
is now making two new products— 
a solid 20.5 per cent nitrogen 
material containing dolomitic lime- 
stone, and solid urea. 


STORY ON IMC’S CENTER 
IN ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 

International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corp.’s $5 million Administra- 
tive and Research Center is the 
subject of a six-page illustrated 
story in the February issue of 
Architectural Forum. 

Titled ‘Engineered for Think- 
ing,” the article calls the six 
building center a “fascinating col- 
lection of ideas on the general 
subject of how a corporation head- 
quarters should be decided on, 
situated, designed and built.’’ 
Architects were Perkins & Will, 
Chicago. 

IMC’s headquarters staff of 500 
moved into the new buildings last 
June. Offices formerly were in 
Chicago’s Loop, 17 miles away. 


BACILLUS THURINGIENSIS 
FROM ROHM & HAAS CO. 
Availability of Bacillus Thurin- 
giensis for ‘‘extensive experimental 
purposes in 1959” has been an- 
nounced by Rohm & Haas Co. 
Experimental quantities for 
either laboratory or field evaluation 
can be obtained through the firm’s 
field representatives or from its 
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office at Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 

In making the announcement, 
the company said: 

“Present work indicates that B. 
thuringiensis is specific to certain 
insects rather than a broad spec- 
trum insecticide. It has been found 
most effective against various Lepi- 
doptera. Its effectiveness against 
many insects remains to be deter- 
mined. In the experimental evalu- 
ation of this product against vari- 
ous pests we suggest dosage ranges 
from 4% pound to 4 pounds per 
acre, at varying intervals of 5, 10 
and 15 days between applications.” 





NPFI ANNOUNCES POLICY 
ON HANDBOOK SALES 


Because preparation of the 
Fertilizer Salesman’s Hand- 
book was undertaken as a 
service to its members, the 
National Plant Food Institute 
has announced that direct 
sales are limited to personnel 
of its member companies and 
certain educational agencies. 

Fertilizer dealers who would 
like copies will be asked to 
obtain them through one of 
their suppliers who is an 
Institute member. 

“This 220-page reference 
manual was designed especi- 
ally for fertilizer salesmen and 
dealers, says Dr. Russell Cole- 
man, NPFI executive vice 
president, ‘‘and we hope that 
our member companies will 
take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for placing copies with 
their dealers.”’ 











SIMPLOT BUILDS SULFURIC 
ACID PLANT AND ADDITION 

Major expansion of its Pocatello 
fertilizer plant has been announced 
by J. R. Simplot Co. Construction 
is now underway on a new sulfuric 
acid plant, and an addition will be 
built to the main plant to increase 
yearly production by an estimated 
65 per cent to about 175,000 tons 
of high analysis goods. 

Both the 400-ton a day sulfuric 
acid plant and the plant addition 
will be in production by August, 
according to W. Grant Kilbourne, 
general manager of the Simplot 
Fertilizer and Mining Div. 


WOODS RESIGNS AS CSC 
PRESIDENT & DIRECTOR 

At a meeting of the board of 
directors of Commercial Solvents 
Corp. on February 16, J. Albert 
Woods resigned as president and 
director of the corporation. He 
will continue as a consultant until 
the end of 1962. 

Maynard C. Wheeler, senior vice 
president and a member of the 
board, was elected acting president. 

Woods says he resigned as a 
result of differences of opinion 
with major stockholders of the 
corporation, including the Milbank 
interests. In addition to Woods, 
three directors whose terms expire 
this year have announced that they 
are not candidates for re-election. 
They are William E. S. Griswold, 
Sr., Henry V. B. Smith and James 
A. McConnell. 

Directors nominated Paul V 
Shields and H. V. Sherrill, partners 
of Shields & Co.; Arthur E. Palmer, 
Jr., partner of Winthrop, Stimson, 
Putnam and Roberts; Jeremiah 
Milbank, Jr.; and William W. 
Burch, financial adviser to Milbank 
interests, to serve as directors for 
the three year term ending 1962. 


FIFTEEN AGRICO PLANTS 
HONORED FOR SAFETY 

Fifteen American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. plants have received 
safety certificates for completing 
1958 with no lost time injuries, 
according to G. H. Mueller, the 
company’s safety director. 

The Spartanburg, S. C. plant 
has a record of six consecutive 
years without a lost time accident; 
Henderson, N. C. plant, five years; 
Cleveland, O., Columbia, S. C. 
and Norfolk, Va., three years; 
Alexandria, Va., Baltimore, Md., 
and Cincinnati plants, two years; 
and Buffalo, N. Y., Cairo, O., 
Danville, Ill., Pensacola, Fla., Port 
Hope, Ont., Saginaw, Mich. and 
Three Rivers, N. Y., one year. 


USI OPENS NEW OFFICE 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
has established a San Francisco 
sales office, with Kenneth Fietz as 
manager, at 220 Montgomery St., 
Zone 4. Telephone number is 


EXbrook 7-3250. 
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GAS TO REPLACE COAL IN 
WELLAND AMMONIA PLANT 

Natural gas, one of western 
Canada’s most importaut resources, 
will soon go to work for Cyanamid 
of Canada Ltd. at its Welland 
plant, near Niagara Falls in 
Ontario. It will replace imported 
coal in the manufacture of ammonia 
and ammonium nitrate, two of the 
plant’s principal products. 

Dr. L. P. Moore, president of 
American Cyanamid’s Canadian 
subsidiary, announced the $5 
million conversion program. He 
said the changeover, to be com- 
pleted in 12 months, will increase 
plant capacity. Volume of produc- 
tion at Welland, together with urea 
and ammonia output from the new 
Hamilton Bay plant, will be suffi- 
cient to supply all the foreseeable 
needs of Ontario and Quebec for 
nitrogenous fertilizers, according 
to Dr. Moore. 


°58 PESTICIDE CARRYOVER 
STOCKS LOWER THAN IN ’57 
Carryover stocks of pesticides on 
Sept. 30, 1958 averaged about 10 
per cent lower than on the same 
date in 1957, USDA has reported. 
Based on an annual survey con- 
ducted in cooperation with the 
National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, USDA’s report is still 
about 20 per cent incomplete. 
Larger carryovers of newer ma- 
terials than in 1957, especially or- 
ganic phosphates and weed killers, 
were more than offset by shorter 
inventories of DDT and grain and 


soil fumigants. Stocks of copper 
fungicides and 2,4-D weed killers 
were up, according to the report, 
but 2,4,5-T holdings changed little. 
While primary stocks of chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides averaged 
about the same as in 1957, indi- 
vidual items in the group varied 
from 40 per cent below the average 
to 100 per cent above. 

Primary stocks in possession of 
manufacturers largely are undiluted 
chemicals, but include some formu- 
lated concentrates such as grain 
fumigants and 2,4-D esters. 


AAC SIX MONTH REPORT 

Net profit from operations after 
taxes for the six month period 
ended December 31, 1958, of $168, 
879.33, 27 cents a share, has been 
reported by The American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co. For the 
same period of 1957, net profit 
was $440,544.74 or 70 cents a 
share. 

Gross profit from operations for 
the 1958 period totaled $2,945, 
187.71, compared to $3,052,391.52 
in 1957. 


QUINN BUILDS LIQUID 
FERTILIZER PLANT 

Construction of a new plant to 
manufacture liquid fertilizer is 
underway at Yazoo City, Miss. 
The T. A. Quinn Chemical and 
Fertilizer Co. plant, which will 
employ 10 persons, will have a 
capacity of 10 tons an hour. It is 
expected to be in full operation 
this month, 
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SOHIO SCHOLARSHIPS TO 
3 OHIO STATE STUDENTS 


Three scholarships to students 
of chemical engineering at Ohio 
State University have been awarded 
by Sohio Chemical Co. Recipients 
were Charles Henry Brown, Ronald 
Michael Kovach and John David 
Birle. 

Sohio makes these awards in 
keeping with company policy: ‘‘To 
further successful operation in the 
chemical industry by assuring... 
that the industry will have access 
to young people who have adequate 
training and education in techno- 
logical fields.”’ 


SAFETY AWARD TO CORONET 





The Ralph B. Douglass safety trophy is ac- 
cepted by R. M. Wilbur, right, general man- 
ager of Coronet Phosphate Div., for the 
third consecutive year from Smith-Douglass 
operations vice president, J. A. Monroe. 
Twelve S-D plants compete for the travel- 
ing award, presented annually to the op- 
eration with the best safety record. It will 
now be retained permanently at Coronet. 


AP&CC SODIUM CHLORATE 
PLANT GOES ON STREAM 

American Potash & Chemical 
Corp.’s $4,300,000 sodium chlorate 
plant at Aberdeen, Miss., went 
on stream in January. At that 
time, delivery was expected by 
mid-February. 

Designed for initial annual pro- 
duction of 15,000 tons of sodium 
chlorate, the new plant was built 
mainly to supply the growing 
southern pulp and paper industry 
for bleaching pulp and paper. The 
product also is used in weed killers 
and cotton defoliants. 

Production at the Aberdeen 
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plant, combined with sodium chlor- 
ate output at AP&CC’s Henderson, 
Nev. plant, will total about 40,000 
tons a year, approximately 45 per 
cent of current domestic consump- 
tion, and will reportedly make the 
company the largest U.S. producer. 


CORNELL SCIENTISTS TACKLE 
MITE RESISTANCE PROBLEM 

Intensive Research on mite re- 
sistance will be undertaken at 
Cornell. Mites, which attack and 
badly damage anything from vege- 
tables to domestic animals, and 
even other insects, have become 
increasingly difficult to check be- 
cause of their amazing ability to 
develop resistance to insecticides. 

Recipients of a research grant 
from the National Institutes of 
Health totalling nearly $175,000 
for the research, to be used over a 
five-year period are entomologists 
and plant breeders in the New 
York State College of Agriculture: 
Dr. John Naegele, economic ento- 
mologist; Dr. James E. Dewey, 
toxicologist; Dr. Mathias H. J. 
Weiden, insecticide chemist; Dr. 
Roger Young, insect biochemist 
and Dr. Herbert Everett, geneti- 
cist. 

Till now, the Cornell men report, 
scientists have not attempted such 
an intensive study because of the 
small size of mites—about half a 
dozen of them can fit on the head 
of a pin. 

Mites cause damage by sucking 
vital juices from the organisms 
they attack. With plants, the 
result is lower yields and poorer 
quality produce. Because of mite 
resistance, some growers have had 
to increase spray dosages two to 
four times to get the degree of 
control they once obtained. Rose 
growers and fruit growers have 
suffered particularly heavy finan- 
cial losses because of this problem, 
Cornell reported. 

Among the groups that have 
contributed to Cornell mite re- 
search are American Cyanamid 
Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., New 
York Florists Club, New York 
State Flower Growers, Inc. and 
Roses, Inc. 

The team has been looking for 
three post-doctoral scientists and 
a laboratory technician to take 
part in the long-term project. 
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Among national winners in Spencer's con 


_ 2,000 YOUTHS IN CORN GROWING CONTEST 


oe 


test were these Minnesota boys, shown with 









their vocational agriculture teachers. Left to right: Harold Paulson and Pat Brown, North- 
field High School; Werner Stegeman and Richard Wempner, Wabasha High School. 


How efficient can corn growing 
be? Spencer Chemical Co. has 
come up with some answers to this 
question after tabulating the re- 
sults of its 1958 Efficient Corn 
Growing Program. 

For instance: the 35 top partici- 
pants in the program grew 4668 
bushels of corn on only 35 acres 
for a total net profit of $2,860. 
That’s an average of 133.3 bushels 
and $81.71 profit an acre. 

Representing 18 states, the 
youths were judged tops among 
the more than 2,000 boys who 
enrolled in the program. With 
theirvocational agricultural 
teachers, they were hosted by 
Spencer recently in Kansas City 
or Atlanta. 

The Spencer program, now five 
years old, lets each youthful partic- 
ipant compete against himself in 
improving corn growing practices 
on his farm. His success is mea- 
sured by comparing the yield and 
profit on one acre of corn (grown 


with what he judges to be better 
practices) with the yield and profit 
from an acre grown with normal 


practices. 
Practices most chosen to boost 
efficiency: using more fertilizer 


according to soil test, more plants 
per acre, using adapted hybrid 
seed and more weed and insect 
control. They resulted in an 
average yield increase of 61 bushels 
per acre on the improved plot, and 
profit increase of $42, over the 
normal plot. 

Most outstanding—from the 
standpoint of both profit and yield— 
were Lowell Groff—$94.03 more 
profit on his improved practices 
plot than the normal one, with 
174.64 bushels yield; Jim Anderson 
—$89.90 more profit, 170 bushel 
yield; Glenn Smith, $82.88 more 
profit, 218.34 bushel yield; and 
Donnie Gadd, $57.90 more, 188 
bushel yield. They’re all dubbed 
“efficiency experts.” 





AAC TO BUILD PLANT FOR 
SODIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE 
The American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. has announced plans 
to construct a sodium tripoly- 
phosphate and tetra-sodium pyro- 
phosphate plant at Carteret, N. J. 
F. R. George, AAC’s vice presi- 
dent in charge of chemical sales, 
said that the plans are a further 
step in the company’s expansion 


and diversification of its chemical 
operations, and will utilize phos- 
phorus produced from its phosphate 
reserves in Florida. 


PAN AMERICAN SULPHUR 
MOVES TO HOUSTON 

Main office of Pan American 
Sulphur Co. has been changed 
from Dallas to 609 Bank of the 
Southwest Building, Houston, Tex. 
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MCA ANNOUNCES RESULTS 
OF CONSTRUCTION SURVEY 

During 1958, privately-financed 
chemical production facilities cost- 
ing a record total of $1.775 billion 
were completed in the U. S., 
according to the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association’s annual con- 
struction survey. The previous 
one-year high for completed con- 
struction of $1.3 billion was estab- 
lished in 1957. 

MCA reported that an additional 
$1:054 billion will be spent for 
projects now underway and $464. 
090 million for projects scheduled 
for ground-breaking in the near 
future and completion before 1961. 
This brings total chemical plant 
construction to an estimated $3.293 
billion for the three-year survey 
period, 1958-60. 

Classified by product, estimated 
1958-60 total investment in new 
production facilities for general 
organic chemicals tops the list 
at $801.433 million. General or- 
ganics take second place with 
$797.210 million, followed by plas- 
tics & resins, $392.745 million; 
synthetic fibers, $254.2 million; 
petrochemicals, $239.750 million; 
metals, $174.757 million; fertilizers, 
$115.775 million; synthetic rubber, 
$53.523 million; laboratories, $157. 
170 million, and a miscellaneous 
group accounts for $307.215 million. 

The combined three-year ex- 
penditure represents a total of 802 
projects by 287 companies in 432 
communities of 43 states. 

Texas with $662.323 million 
again has the highest total figure 
for the three divisions Planned 
Construction, Under Construction 
and Completed (1958) Construc- 
tion. Louisiana repeats in second 
place with $473.2 million, and in 
number three position is California, 
with $144.710 million. 


GLENN CHEMICAL INCREASES 
*59 ADVERTISING BUDGET 

Advertising and promotion will 
be stepped up during the 1959 
season for Tabatrex insect repel- 
lent, a product of Glenn Chemical 
Co., Inc. 

Z. Z. Dworkin, manager of sales 
for Glenn, said, ‘“‘Formulators have 
reported that their sales of cattle 
sprays containing Tabatrex far 
exceeded those without Tabatrex, 
and they attribute this partly to 
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an improved product and partly 
to the fact that Glenn’s advertising 
program was so effective.” 


ARMOUR LICENSED TO USE 
TVA PROCESS & APPARATUS 
Armour Fertilizer Works has 
obtained a license from the Tenne- 
ssee Valley Authority to use its 
process and apparatus for the 
ammoniation of superphosphate. 


People 


Alabama Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. Dr. E. T. York, Jr. 
has been ap- 
pointed — direc- 
tor. He will 
assume the posi- 
tion on May 1, 
succeeding P. O. 
Davis, who will 
retire after 25 
years as_ state 
extension direc- 
tor. Since 1956, 
Dr. York has 
been eastern director of the Ameri- 
can Potash Institute. 








York 


American Agricultural Chem- 


ical Co. John A. Marsh, Inter- 
national Nickel Co. vice _presi- 
dent, and W. H. Hildebrandt, 


AAC comptroller, were elected to 
the board of directors following 
retirement of George H. Fick and 
Arnold W. Cramer. 

W. H. Mullins has been named 
superintendent at the recently ac- 
quired Agrico plant at Olathe, 
Kan. He is succeeded as Seymour 
plant superintendent by W. K. 
Stone. 


American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. A. J. Carrado has been 
appointed manager of administra- 
tive services at Henderson, Nev. 

William M. Niven has been nam- 
ed export mana- 
ger, and will 
headquarter at 
its New York 
offices. He had 
been export 
manager and 
assistant trea- 
surer of Inter- 
natio-Rotter- 
dam, Inc. since 
1947. 











Bradley & Baker. W. M. 
Bryan and S. Winfield Hill have 
been named sales representatives, 
assigned to the Norfolk, Va. staff, 





Formerly with Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., Bryan will service 
the southern half of the state. Hill, 
previously with Chilean Nitrate 
Sales Corp., will call on customers 
in Virginia and part of northern 
North Carolina. 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 
James F. McCarthy becomes mana- 
ger of the Cleveland District Office. 


Carbola Chemical Co., Inc. 
The board of directors has an- 
nounced elec- 
tion of H. Theo- 
dore Koenig as 
president of 
Carbola and its 
wholly owned 
Canadian subsi- 
diary. Philip 
V. Clonan was 
elected secre- 
tary -treasurer 
and a director; 
Bartells was pro- 
manager of the 





Koenig 


and Donald F. 
moted to sales 
specialty div. 


William G. Cox Co. changes: 
Ronald R. Searl joins the firm as 
sales manager, and William L. 
Grant becomes plant manager in 
charge of fertilizer production. 


Dow Chemical Co. Clyde A. 
Bryant has been appointed mana- 
ger of the mer- 
chandising  sec- 
tion, in charge 
of planning and 
coordinating 
sales promotion 
programs for 
agricultural 
products. With 
Dow since 1948, 
Bryant recently 
has acted as co- 





Bryant 
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ordinator of farm product sales for 
the eastern third of the country. 

Robert O. Fletcher has been 
iiamed area coordinator for farm 
product sales, and John H. Prine 
has been named staff assistant to 
the agricultural chemicals sales 
manager. 


DuPont Co., GRASSELLI CHEM- 
icALS Dept. Dr. Joseph A. Evans, 
who joined DuPont in 1944 after 
15 years in county agent and college 
extension work, has been named 
product manager, insecticides and 
fungicides. Dr. Burton B. Hodg- 
den, who was a sales representative 
in Memphis, Tenn., goes to Wil- 
mington to be sales promotion 
supervisor on these products. Dr. 
Lyall F. Taylor has been trans- 
ferred from a sales territory in 
California to Wilmington as sales 
promotion supervisor on herbicides. 

NITROGEN PRopucT SALEs. Carl 
E. Schauble has been assigned as 
field representa- 
tive for southern 
Virginia and the 
Carolinas. He 
will be based at 
Charlotte. He 
replaces Gene 
Baenen, who 
moves to the 
Industrial 
Chemicals _ sec- 
tion of DuPont’s 
Polychemicals Dept. 





Schauble 


Federal Chemical Co. Election 
of J. Walter Harding as controller 
and his reelection as_ secretary 
recently was announced. He suc- 
ceeds George W. Shields, former 
vice president and controller, who 
was reelected a vice president. 


Fertilizer Committee for Tax 
Equality. Joseph A. Howell of 
Richmond, Va., has been named 
chairman of this committee of the 
National Tax Equality Association. 
Vice-chairmen are Fred J. Woods, 
president, Gulf Fertilizer Co., and 
R. L. King, president, Georgia 
Fertilizer Co. Howell was first 
president of the National Plant 
Food Institute and a former presi- 
dent of Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp. 


Frontier Chemical Co. Div., 
Vulcan Materials Co. Gene Gar- 
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nier has been transferred from the 
Chicago territory to the Denver- 
Rocky Mountain sales area. 


Geigy Agricultural Chemi- 
cals, div. of 
Geigy Chemical 
Corp. has ap- 
pointed Wilbur 
C. Hanes sales 
representative 
for southern 
California and 
Arizona. He 
had been man- 
ager of pest 
control service 
and agricultural chemical consul- 
tant for Trojan Laboratories. 





Hanes 


Grace Chemical Div., W. R. 
Grace & Co. Working out of the 
Chicago office, Stuart A. Campbell 
will sell Grace products in Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 


Hooker Chemical Corp. Effec- 
tive March 12, Thomas F. Willers 
and F. Leonard Bryant, vice presi- 
dents, are general manager of the 
new Eastern Chemical Div. and 
Phosphorus Div., respectively. 
Headquarters for the Eastern 
Chemical Div. are at Niagara Falls. 
Phosphorus Div. headquarters will 
remain at Jeffersonville, Ind. 





Willers 


Bryant 


Jules Gilbert goes to Hooker as 
a market research analyst for 
phosphorus and its derivatives. 
He will locate in Niagara Falls. 


Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 
Wilson Meyer, president, has been 
decorated by King Olav V of 
Norway with the Knight’s Cross, 
First Class, of the Royal Order of 
St. Olav. Meyer has made many 
trips to Norway in recent years, 
promoting friendly relations be- 


tween that country and the United 
States. 


McLaughlin Gormley King 
Co. Griffin J. Baker has joined the 
Development 
Dept. todevelop 
and promote 
new products 
under investiga- 
tion. Griffin 
worked for 
Standard Oil 
Co. from 1946 
to 1957 and for 
Niagara Chemi- 
cal Div., Food 
Chemical Corp. 





Baker 


Machinery and 
during 1958. 


Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
Joseph R. Meehan has been 
promoted to 
senior sales engi- 
neer. He will 
be in charge of 
sales and tech-’ 
nical service for 
the company’s 
Attapulgus 
Clay products, 
succeeding R. 
W. Wert, who 
transfers to the 
firm’s chemical distributor service 
staff. 





Meehan 


Moyer Chemical Co. Appoint- 
ment of Dr. Kenneth E. Maxwell 
as technical 
director, to head 
the Research & 
Development 
Dept. has been 
announced by 
G. A. Pierce, 
president. Until 
now he has been 
responsible for 
agricultural 
chemical de- 
velopment of Monsanto Chemical 
Co. in the west, Moyer reported. 





Maxwell 


National Potash Co. Former 
assistant secretary, Albert F. Roth- 
well, has been elected secretary 
and treasurer. 


S. B. Penick & Co. has estab- 
lished a Product Development 
Dept. to be headed by Giles St. 
Clair, vice president, with George 
Motoasca as assistant manager. 
The new department will handle 
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new materials as “‘a cooperative 
effort with customers’ and will 
also do initial bulk marketing. 


Pennsalt of Washington Div., 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 2. 
Drake Watson 
has been named 
general mana- 
ger. Watson 
went to Penn- 
salt’s agricul- 


tural chemicals 
staff in 1948 
after several 





years’ experi- 
ence at southern 
agricultural 
experiment stations. He has been 
a technical sales representative, 
district manager, and for the past 
two years administrative assistant 
to the president. 


. jj Be 


Watson 


Spencer Chemical Co. 
William H. Jackson has_ been 
elected to the board of directors, 
to fill a vacancy created by the 
resignation of James F. Brownlee. 
Jackson recently resigned as special 
assistant on President Eisenhower’s 
executive staff. 


Stauffer Chemical Co. Henry 
E. Wessel, former manager of staff 
services at Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp., has joined Stauffer as 
assistant director, Market Develop- 
ment Dept. 

George O. Voss and Wayne 
Kincannon have been named sales 
managers for the Agricultural 
Chemicals Div. in the Southeast 
and Delta area, respectively. Voss 
will locate at Tampa, Fla. and 
Kincannon at North Little Rock, 
Ark. 





Voss Kincannon 


Also in the Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Div., Thomas A. Baker, Jr. 
has been appointed sales and tech- 
nical representative with head- 
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quarters in North Little Rock, 
Ark.; K. Lee Sturges named assis- 
tant regional sales manager, North- 
west; and C. Graham Randall 
appointed technical service repre- 
sentative for the Northwest states. 


Thompson Chemicals Corp. 
has appointed 
Wm. E. Mont- 
gomery vice 
president in 
charge of sales 
and operations. 
He was with 
Thompson 
HaywardChem- 
ical Co. for 17 
years. Mont- 
gomery will 
make his headquarters in St. Louis, 


Mo. 





Montgomery 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co., Div. of National Distillers and 
Chemical Corp. Clifford E. Oman 
becomes general manager of the 
Tuscola, Ill., petrochemical plant. 
Oman, who joined National Dis- 
tillers in 1951 as area super- 
intendent, was assistant plant man- 
ager at the time of this appoint- 
ment. 


United States Potash Co. New 

» addition to the 
sales staff is 
William P. Bra- 
shear, a former 
National Potash 
Co. employee. 
With Bill Crady, 
he will represent 
U.S. Potash in 
the southwest. 
Brashear will 
continue to live 
in Sulphur Springs, Tex. 


Brashear 


Velsicol Chemical Corp. has 
named Harry 
Sidles assistant 
sales manager, 
Agricultural 
Div. Sidles had 
been with Rohm 
& Haas Co. His 
appointment is 
part of a general 
expansion and 
realignment of 
Velsicol’s agri- 
cultural chemical 
tion. 





Sidles 


sales organiza- 


Associations 
Meetings 


SOUTHERN WEED CONFERENCE 
NAMES SEARCY PRESIDENT 

More than 300 delegates to the 
12th annual meeting of the South- 
ern Weed Conference, held recently 
in Shreveport, La., elected V. S. 
Searcy, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, as their president for 1959. 

Elected to serve with him were 
R. A. Darrow, USDA, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, vice- 
president; W. K. Porter, Jr., Louisi- 
ana State University, secretary- 
treasurer; and R. E. Frans, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, secretarv- 
treasurer-elect. 





NFSA AWARD OF MERIT 
TO WALTER S. COLVIN 





Walter S. Colvin, left, receives the NFSA 
Award of Merit from E. E. Crouse. 


The National Fertilizer Solutions 
Association has conferred its Award 
of Merit on Walter S. Colvin, 
director of agricultural sales for 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical 
Corp. 

First recipient of the award, 
Colvin was cited for his work in 
helping to organize the National 
Nitrogen Solutions Association, 
forerunner of NFSA. He also was 
recognized for his ‘‘technical ac- 
complishments in conducting field 
experiments with nitrogen solu- 
tions and for his educational work 
in acquainting farmers with this 
new form of nitrogen fertilizer.” 
The award was presented by E. E. 
Crouse, of C. D. Liquid Fertilizer 
Corp., a former president of the 
association. 
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Attending the planning session were Hatch, Thurston, Knipling, Kearns, Rey- 


nolds, Quarterman, Metcalf, Brown, March, Johnson, Alexander and Boyce. 


Officials Plan Symposium 
On Insect Resistance 


High-ranking representatives of 
the nation’s chemical industry and 
government research units met at 
the University of California, River- 
side, recently to plan a symposium 
on research dealing with the in- 
creasing problem of insect re- 
sistance to insecticides. 

Planned for the third week in 
October in Washington, D. C., the 
symposium will be attended by 
members of the National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Association and 
the Entomological Society of 
America. 

Urgency of such a meeting of top 
entomological brains on the re- 
sistance problem was stressed by 
the planning committee, according 
to Chairman Robert L. Metcalf of 
the UCR department of ento- 
mology, who with Citrus Experi- 
ment Station Director A. M. Boyce 
was a host to the visiting scientists. 

Among points brought out by 
conferees were these: 
> Resistance in important agri- 
cultural pests is having a serious 
impact on farmers by decreasing 
the efficiency of insect control, and 
on the pesticide industry by un- 
doing years of research and spend- 
ing that has gone into current 
products. 
>” Better management will be 
needed in the use of insecticides to 
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slow or stop the trend toward 
resistance. 


> New and more powerful chemi- 
cal weapons must be found, and 
money for the necessary research 
must be provided. 


> There is an urgent need for 
accurate information on levels of 
susceptibility of important pests 
to standard insecticides and for 
standard test methods to determine 
resistance. These are necessary so 
that the onset of resistance to an 
insecticide may be determined be- 
fore it reaches serious proportions. 


> Of fundamental importance is 
the need for basic work on the 
mode of action and processes of 
resistance to insecticides, so that 
the industry can hope to proceed 
on the rational basis in develop- 
ment of new materials with some 
expectation of a prolonged period 
of use. 

Attending the planning session 
were (from left foreground in photo 
above) F. W. Hatch, consultant 
for Monsanto Chemical Co. and 
chairman of the NAC insect re- 
sistance committee; Dr. J. T. 
Thurston, technical director, Agri- 
cultural Div., American Cyanamid 
Co.; Dr. E. F. Knipling, director, 
Entomology Research Div., USDA; 
Dr. C. W. Kearns, professor of 
entomology, University of Illinois; 


Dr. H. T. Reynolds, associate 
entomologist, UCS; Dr. K. D. 
Quarterman, chief, Technical De- 
velopment Laboratories, Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
Savannah; Dr. Metcalf; Dr. A. 
W. A. Brown, professor of zoology, 
University of Western Ontario; 
Dr. R. B. March, entomologist, 
UCR; Dr. J. E. Johnson, director 
of agricultural research, The Dow 
Chemical Co.; Dr. C. C. Alexander, 
research manager, Geigy Agricul- 
tural Chemicals; and Dr. Boyce. 


NOMINATIONS ACCEPTED 
FOR AOAC’S WILEY AWARD 
Nominations for the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists’ 
Harvey W. Wiley Award for 
Achievement in Analytical Methods 
will be accepted until April 1. 
Nominees need not be members 
of the association. More informa- 
tion is available from the Secretary, 
William Horwitz, Box 540, Benja- 
min Franklin Station, Washington 
4,D.C. 


FERTILIZER SAFETY 
EXECUTIVES MEET 

At the February 13 meeting of 
the executive committee, Fertilizer 
Section, National Safety Council 
in Atlanta, members discussed pro- 
cessing of data sheets on safe 
handling of pesticides in fertilizer 
and considered preparation of an 
instruction sheet on the use of 
scrap metal from discarded equip- 
ment in which liquids have been 
used. 

Objectives of the section this 
year, as stated by General Chair- 
man George Pelton, of Smith 
Agricultural Chemical Co., include 
1) increasing membership and 2) 
conducting a supervisory training 
program, 

Tentative schedules of schools in 
1959 are: 

1) Northeast—Aug. 12-13 

2) Southeast—Aug. 27-28 

3) Midwest—Aug. (date to be 

announced ) 

4) Southwest—Nov. 12-13 

5) West—(to be announced) 

These schools, in which the 
National Plant Food Institute is 
cooperating through funds and 
publicity, “afford a fine opportu- 
nity to sell supervisors on safety,” 
the section reported. 
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Executive Committee of the Northeastern Weed Control Conference. Back row (left 
to right): Paul Santelmann, University of Maryland; L. Southwick, Dow Chemical Co.; 
E. Marshall, Union Carbide Chemical Co.; M. M. Schreiber, USDA, Cornell University. 
Front row: C. L. Hovey, Eastern States Farmers Exchange; L. G. Utter, Diamond Alkali 
Co.; S. N. Fertig, Cornell University and D. A. Schallock, Rutgers University. More 
than 450 members and guests registered for the January 7-9 Conference at the Hotel 
New Yorker, which featured more than 120 reports on herbicide application and use. 


CALIF. FERTILIZER ASSN. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


bi 


California Fertilizer Association board of directors for 1959: Left to right, C. E. McFeddin, Jack 
Baker, Lowell W. Berry, D. \W/. Galbraith, M. M. Stockman, John N. Williams, L. R. Hamilton, 
Fred R. Bryant, Howard Hawkins. Directors Eerl R. Mog and James F. Sloan are not in the photo. 











LETTUCE FIELD DAY STRESSES 
FERTILIZER TIMING, AMOUNT 


Good timing and correct amounts 
of fertilizer are probably more 
important in growing Imperial 
Valley’s multi-million-dollar lettuce 
crop than on any other vegetable 
grown in southern California desert 
areas. This was emphasized in 
the Lettuce Field Davy held in 
February at Imperial Valley Field 
Station at Meloland. 

Growers heard University of 
California scientists tell their most 
recent findings in breeding, weed 
control, diseases, storage and ferti- 
lization. 

Dr. O. A. Lorenz, vice chairman 
of the department of vegetable 
crops on the university’s Riverside 
campus, said that “When we 
consider that lettuce removes fewer 
nutrients from the soil than almost 
any other vegetable crop, it is 
surprising that fertilization is so 
important. Lettuce removes only 
about a third as many nutrients 
as Irish potatoes, for example, 
and much less than a crop of 
celery.” 

Timing was stressed by Dr. 
Lorenz. “About 80 per cent of 
the nutrients used by a plant are 
absorbed during the last third of 
the growth period,” he said. 

Dr. Lorenz also said many 
growers are using more fertilizer 
than necessary, particularly nitro- 
gen. His studies with O. D. 
McCoy of the field station showed 
that 100 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre is usually sufficient. 

Amount required depends on 
soil and growth season, he con- 
tinued. It may be harmful to use 
any nitrogen for a crop planted in 
early fall, since growth rate is 
speeded so much that the crop 
matures in hot weather and may 
go to seed. “On the other hand, 
for late October planting which 
grows during the cool part of the 





<N. M. CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 


Opening speakers at the second annual New 
Mexico Agricultural Chemical Conference 
exchange ideas during a lull in the recent 
two-day session on the State University cam- 
pus. Left to right: Dr. J. G. Watts, head, 
Dept. of Botany and Entomology, New Mex- 
ico State University; Dr. R. L. Beacher, Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute southwest regional 
director, and Joe Diaz, Shell Chemical Co. 
Beacher talked on “Promoting Sound Fer- 
tilizer Usage in an Expanding Market.” 
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Dr. Lorenz shows how adequate and inade- 
quate phosphorus fertilization affect size. 


season, it is necessary to add the 
maximum amount of fertilizer— 
both nitrogen and phosphorus.” 

“We have found that the earliest 
lettuce and usually the best lettuce 
is associated with highest use of 
phosphorus,’’ Dr. Lorenz said. 
Fully water-soluble forms of phos- 
phorus appear to be best for lettuce, 
he said. 

In the photo above, he holds in 





—_—§ Calendar 


March 17-18. Air and Water Pollu- 
tion Abatement Conference, spon- 
sored by Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn., Netherland Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, O. 

March 25-27. Annual Meeting of 
North Central Branch, Entomological 
Society of America, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

April 5-10. © American Chemical 
Society National Meeting, Boston, 


Mass. 
April 13-17. Chemical Progress 
Week. 
May 6-8. American Institute of 


Chemists Annual Meeting, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 18-20. Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Assn. Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
June 9-10. Association of Southern 
Feed and Fertilizer Control Officials 





his right hand a head of Imperial 
101 Winter lettuce grown on an 
experimental plot at the station 
with 120 pounds per acre of 
phosphorus. The small head came 
from a plot receiving no phos- 
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17th Annual Convention, Velda Rose 
Motel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

June 11-13. Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association Annual Meeting, 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

June 14-17. National Plant Food 
Institute Annual Convention, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

July 7-9. Regional Fertilizer Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Pacific 
Northwest Plant Food Assn. and the 
section’s state colleges and universi- 
ties, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 
July 29. Annual Kentucky Fertilizer 
Conference, Guignol Theater, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky campus, Lexington. 
June 29-30. Seventh Annual Califor- 
nia Fertilizer Conference, University 
of California, Davis Campus. 


phorus, Dr. Lorenz explained. 
Other talks and demonstrat 


were given by O. D. McCoy 


phosphate fertilization and F. 
Zink, associate specialist, Sali 
on lettuce mosaic. 
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for better performance 
TeeJet Spray Nozzles for 
accurate spray projection and 
uniform pattern. Choice of 
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for easier installation 
Split-Eyelet TeeJet 


SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 
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Official Chemists for the Phosphate Industry. Official Weigher 
and Sampler for the National Cottonseed Products Association at 
Savannah; also Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products 
Association. 
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Standard Reference Guide for 
the Farm Chemicals Industry 
Write today to 


FARM CHEMICALS HANDBOOK 
317 No. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Connectors to simplify 
nozzle and drop pipe 
installation on booms. 
Special clamp gives extra 
strength, positive closure. 
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for better control 

TeeValve for two and three 
section boom spray selection. 
Pressure relief valves, suction 
and line strainers and all 
other accessories for boom 
and hand sprayers. 


For complete information 
write for Catalog 30. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3280 Randolph St. + Bellwood, Ill. 
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DISCUSSION AT APPLICATORS SCHOO 





New ideas for urban mosquito control are discussed by H. H. Gunderson (seated left), 
lowa State extension entomologist, during an informal session of the Illinois Custom 
Spray Operators’ Training Scheol in Urbana, January 28-29. Gunderson, one of the 
school’s speakers, is talking with Cleft to right): Jack Kemp, Kemp Spray Service; Maurice 
Schellhardt, Stokely-VanCamp Co.; Herbert Stam, Stem Spray Service, and Bob Danforth, 


Danforth Aerial Sprayers. 


The more than 600 persons who attended learned of latest 


research in weed control, insecticides, pesticides, spraying methods and the 1959 insect 
outlook for Illinois. (In the February FARM CHEMICALS there was a report of selected 


presentations made at the school.) 


Government 





OVERHEAD IRRIGATION MAKES 
SEVERAL PRE-EMERGENCE 
HERBICIDES MORE EFFECTIVE 

Efficiency of pre-emergence 
applications of several weedkillers 
was greatly increased when followed 
by overhead irrigation instead of 
furrow irrigation, according to Dr. 
Robert M. Menges of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service. 

Experiments at Weslaco, Tex., 
conducted by Dr. Menges in co- 
operation with the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 
showed that overhead irrigation 
increased the downward movement 
of herbicides into the 14- to 34-inch 
layer of soil, while the chemicals 
remained on the soil surface follow- 
ing furrow irrigation. The down- 
ward movement of the herbicides 
caused them to come in close con- 
tact with germinating weed seeds, 
resulting in more effective control. 

The studies comparing the two 
irrigation methods were made, 
Menges said, because recent field 
trials indicated that pre-emergence 
60 


herbicide applications were less 
effective than desired when followed 
by furrow irrigation, an important 
phase of crop production in the 
Southwest. 

In the studies, performance of 
four pre-emergence herbicides was 
evaluated: © CDEC—2-chloroally] 
diethyldithiocarbamate; EPT'C— 
ethyl N,N-di-2-propyIthiol-carb- 
amate; T’CA—sodium trichloroace- 
ticacid; and CIPC—isopropyl N- 
(3-chloropheny]l) carbamate. 

An average of 97 per cent weed 
control was obtained in  experi- 
ments receiving 3.33 inches over- 
head irrigation and 0.62 inch of 
rainfall when either CDEC or 
EPTC was applied at four pounds 
of chemical to 40 gallons of water 
per acre. CIPC at 6 or TCA at 8 
pounds in 40 gallons of water per 
acre produced similar results. 

Under furrow irrigation, 61 per 
cent weed control was obtained 
with the same chemicals and appli- 
cation rates. As application rates 
of CDEC or EPTC were increased, 
the weed-control percentages ap- 
proached those obtained from the 
plantings in which overhead irriga- 


tion was used. However, heavy 
applications of CDEC or EPTC, 
followed by furrow irrigation, not 
only increase weed control cost, 
Dr. Menges said, but also increase 
the risk of injuring the crops. 


YOUR DEALERS CAN USE 
USDA INOCULANT BULLETIN 

A new way to apply inoculant 
to legume seed that gives parti- 
cularly good results in dry soils is 
described in a revised USDA far- 
mer’s bulletin, “Legume Inocula- 
tion, What It Is and What It 
Does.”’ 

With the new treatment, seed 
and inoculant are mixed with corn 
syrup or molasses, instead of water. 
In tests by scientists of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service, the 
new treatment increased alfalfa hay 
yields 84 per cent over conventional 
inoculation procedures in dry North 
Carolina soils. 

Single copies of ‘Legume Inocu- 
lation, What It is and What It 
Does,”’ Farmers Bulletin No. 2003, 
are free ou request from the Office 
of Information, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


ICA AUTHORIZATIONS 

Vietnam. $400,000—phosphates 
and other fertilizer materials (PA 
30-235-99-P1-9011). Contracting 
period: Dec. 31, 1958 to May 31, 
1959. Source: World wide. Termi- 
nal delivery date: July 31, 1959. 

$500,000—nitrogenous fertilizers 
(PA 30-230-99-P1-9012). Contract- 
ing period: Dec. 31, 1958 to May 
31, 1959. Source: World wide. 
Terminal delivery date: July 31, 
1959. 


TVA LICENSES TO 42 

During 1958, 42 licenses were 
issued by TVA to private industry 
to use TVA fertilizer processes or 
to make and sell equipment. This 
brings the total number of such 
licenses outstanding to 176, and 
the number of firms to 143. 

The TVA development most 
widely used so far is a process for 
continuous ammoniation and gran- 
ulation of high-analysis fertilizers. 
About two-thirds of the three to 
four million tons of granular ferti- 
lizer made in the United States is 
produced by the TVA process. 

TVA said that licensing arrange- 
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ients with industry also have 
wen made for the use of designs 
or electric phosphorus furnaces 
ind phosphoric acid units, methods 
for making high analysis liquid 
lertilizers, a process for producing 
lightweight aggregate from by- 
product slag and_ several other 
developments. About half of the 
electric phosphorus furnaces built 
in this country during the past 10 
vears were based on its designs, 


TVA said. 


Chemicals 





USDA ACCEPTS NEW LABEL 
CLAIMS FOR GLYODIN 
Glyodin’s commercial label now 
recommends the fruit fungicide for 
use in combination with sulfur or 
Karathane for control of apple 


mildew and scab, according to Dr. 
R. H. Wellman, manager, Crag 
Agricultural Chemicals, Union Car- 
bide Corp. 

Another new label claim is for 
pear scab control. 


More Selective Weed Control Ahead 


Greater selectivity in the chemi- 
cal control of weeds, without dam- 
age to crops or lawns, is predicted 
by a USDA scientist as a result of 
a better understanding of how 
plants grow and react to various 
compounds, 

Dr. Dayton L. Klingman of 
USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service at Beltsville, Md., cites 
these examples of advances in 
developing selective weed killers 
based on increased knowledge of 
the physical and physiological re- 
sponse of plants to chemicals: 

The herbicide 4-(2,4-DB)— 
chemically ,4-(2,4-dichlorophenoxy ) 
butyric acid—kills such broad- 
leaved weeds as pigweed, ragweed 
and smartweed in new plantings of 
alfalfa, red clover, and Ladino 
clover, with little injury to the 
crop. Research has shown that 
the weeds change this compound 
into 2,4-D, a well-known broad- 
leaved weed killer. The crop 
plants do not have an efficient 
enzyme system for converting the 
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Service and Parts from 200 Service Branches. 


chemical into 2,4-D and so are not 
injured. 

An opposite process, but with 
the same end effect, takes place 
in the use of simazin—2-chloro- 
4,6-bis(ethylamino-s-triazine) — in 
the control of weeds in corn. 
Applied to the soil before the corn 
is up, the chemical is absorbed by 
both corn and weeds. But corn 
has an enzyme for making the 
toxic chemical non-toxic. In weeds, 
simazin blocks the production of 
carbohydrates, causing their death. 

Physical selectivity makes ne- 
buron—1-n- buty1-3-(3,4-dichloro- 
phenyl)-1-methylurea—effective 
in controlling chickweed in blue- 
grass, Dr. Klingman says. Having 
low water solubility, neburon re- 
mains concentrated near the surface 
of the soil where it can be absorbed 
by the roots of germinating chick- 
weed, above and out of reach of 
roots of established bluegrass. 

Dalapon—2,2-dichloropropionic 
acid—affects certain grassy weeds 

(Please turn page) 





Advantages of New Lubrication Feature: 


© Positively Insures Greater Corrosion 
Resistance 


¢ Virtually Eliminates Chain “Freezing” 


Baughman K-5 Spreader Body Also Features: 


Tough 40,000 Ib. test malleable block 
chain (total strength) . . . strongest ever 
used for spreader body discharge. 


Belt Conveyor Discharge (if preferred). 
e Choice of four drives. 


Reinforced top edge, extended side 
jacks and internal bracing for full 
body support... STRONGEST SPREADER 
BODY EVER BUILT! 


Better Service Through Better Engineering. 
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by inducing a vitamin deficiency. 
It prevents the synthesis of the 
vitamin pantothenic acid (one of 
the B-complex group). Still my- 
steries are why dalapon can be 
used to kill grasses in such crops as 
flax and birdsfoot trefoil without 
harming them; why it kills one 
legume, lespedeza, without harm 
to another, birdsfoot trefoil. When 
science answers these questions 
further advances in selective weed 
control can be expected, Dr. Kling- 
man says. 

The same is true of other newer 
chemicals, about which even less 
is known. The chemical 2,3,6- 
TBA—2,3,6-trichlorobenzoic acid 
—shows promise in the control of 
red sorrel and wild garlic in lawns 
and pastures. A related compound, 
2,3,6-trichlorophenylacetic acid, in 
preliminary studies, shows promise 
in the control of crabgrass in lawns. 
It may selectively remove quack- 
grass from bluegrass. At this time, 
these actions cannot be explained. 

In these instances, Dr. Klingman 
research progress is made 
mainly by observing the effects 
of the chemicals on different kinds 
of plants. 

The commonplace 2,4-D is a 
classic example of a herbicide that 
has advanced to a place of great 
importance in agriculture without 
scientists having an intimate knowl- 
edge of how it kills. 

We know, Dr. Klingman says, 
that 2,4-D readily destroys such 
broadleaved weeds as dandelion, 
plantain, ragweed, and sagebrush. 
We also know that it is not so 
effective against other broadleaved 


Says, 








SALE: Horizontal Aluminum Tank 
4,000 gallons. Steam Tube Dryers 
(Tubes Removable) 6’ x 50’, 6’ x 30’, 
4’ x 30’. Ribbon Mixers 200, 75 cubic 
foot working capacity. Also Bucket 
Elevators, Pulverizers, etc. Perry, 
1430 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 
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READE MFG. CO., INC. 
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N. KANSAS CITY, MO., BIRMINGHAM ALA., 
TEXARKANA, ARK. 
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weeds such as poison ivy, briars, 
and other brush species. On the 
other hand, 2,4,5-T, a related com- 
pound, is more effective than 2,4-D 
against these latter weeds, and 
silvex, another related compound, 
is more effective than 2,4,5-T 
against chickweed, white clover, 
and some species of oak, as well 
as some of the weeds readily killed 


by 2,4-D. 


GEIGY MARKETS NEW CHELATE 
AND GRANULAR PESTICIDES 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals has 
announced commercial introduc- 
tion of Sequestrene 138 Fe iron 
chelate. Field testing by Geigy 
research personnel and cooperators 
at the University of Arizona and 
University of California has shown 
the new iron chelate to be ‘the 
most effective product yet dis- 
covered” for correction and _ pre- 
vention of iron chlorosis in the 
alkaline soils of Southern California 
and Arizona, Geigy reports. 

A new Diazinon granular formu- 
lation also has been introduced. 
Designated Diazinon 24%G, it is 
being recommended for the control 
of onion maggots. <A_ tolerance 
of 0.75 ppm has been established 
for onions. 

Simazine herbicide now is avail- 
able in granular form. The new 
product, Simazine 4G (4 per cent 
granular), makes possible dry appli- 
cations of the pre-emergence herbi- 
cide by hand or by use of a mechan- 
ical spreader. 


Suppliers 
Briefs 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 


has named Philip D. Kent district 
manager for the Chicago territory. 
Before joining Hudson he worked 
in sales and sales research in 
specialty papers for industrial use. 

Munson Mill Machinery Co. 
Peter A. Karl, Inc., export mana- 
gers, has been appointed as the new 
Export Div. for Munson. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Robert 
B. Brown, materials handling direc- 
tor of the National Lumber Dealers 
Assn. for the past three years, has 
been named a special field sales 
representative in the South for 
Yale industrial lift trucks and 
tractor shovels. 





Equipment 
Supplies 





MUNSON’S NEW LINE OF 
ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


¥ 





oe 





one Sy 


At left is Munson Mill's steel elevator 
head. Elevator is shown at right. 


A new line of steel heads, boots 
and leggings has been announced 
by Munson Mill Machinery Co. 

Top half of the head is built in 
two sections, which may be re- 
moved without disturbing the head 
bearings or motor. 

Clean-out and maintenance 
operations on the steel boots are 
simplified and speeded by two 
removable panel-type doors on 
opposite sides of the boot. An 
inspection door is provided in the 
legging. 

For details on the line, 

CIRCLE 104 ON SERVICE CARD 


FINCO INC. REDESIGNS 
CROP PROTECTOR 

Finco, Inc., reports it has re- 
designed the Finco Crop Protector 
to permit adaptation for crop 
topping, spraying, applying granu- 
lar DDT, spreading liquid fertilizer, 
dusting, seeding and controlling 
insects, blight and weeds. 

Among its features are a multiple 
power package, advanced spray 
system and twin tanks, the manu- 
facturer reports. 


For more information 
CIRCLE 105 ON SERVICE CARD 
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HUDSON SEALER AVAILABLE 
FOR IN-PLANT USE 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. is 
now Offering its new Moisture 
Vapor Transmission Sealer for in- 
plant use on both a lease and out- 
right sale basis. 

The industry has long had barrier 
sheets which, singly or in combina- 
tion, provide side wall protection, 
but the problem of insuring a 
positive end-seal has impeded 
multiwall use, according to Hudson. 

The sealer is positioned on the 
filling line immediately following 
the sewing head, and operates at 
the regular line speed of 32-48 feet 
per minute. Employing both heat 
and pressure, it applies tapes in 
materials ranging from 14% mil PE 
up to 5 mil PE. It wraps around 
the sewing materials, draws the 
seal down against the bag end, and 
seals tightly to both the leading 
and trailing edge of the bag. This 
action builds up molten poly- 
ethylene, which flows around and 
into the stitching perforations, 
locking the thread into position 


and preventing its cutting into 
paper between needle holes. 
For more information on 


sealer, 
CIRCLE 106 ON SERVICE CARD 


BEMIS INTRODUCES 
JUMBC PACKER-ETTE 

A bag packer designed to ‘‘im- 
prove packing speed of low density 
products,’’ the Bemis Jumbo 


the 





Packer-Ette, has been developed 
by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

A gross weigher, the Packer- 
Ette fills and weighs up to eight 
100-lb. bags per minute. Accuracy 
is +214 ounces. It can be ad- 
justed to handle bag sizes ranging 
from 25 to 150 Ibs. The bag is 
applied to the bag-holder manually, 
and weighing is automatic. 

A new bulletin on the packer is 
available. 

CIRCLE 107 ON SERVICE CARD 


SUCTION STRAINER 
FOR SPRAY RIGS 

The new 8060 suction strainer 
for use on spray rigs provides 75 
per cent more open screen area 
than previous high capacity suction 
strainers, according to Spraying 
Systems Co. 

The strainer is attached to an 
intake hose through hose shank 
connection. It is designed for 
immersion in tank or drum and 
will pass through any standard 
steel drum bung hole. 

For a data sheet 

CIRCLE 108 ON SERVICE CARD 





CLEARING THE AIR 


(Continued from page 25) 
temperatures. 
two cyclone units. 
hausted from the cyclones. 


AIR OUTLET 


— 





The system is installed following the 
Tests show the scrubber removes 
more than 90% of the low micron dust particles ex- 
This means an almost- 


dust-free atmosphere for Englishtown. 
This unit was the first installed in any G.L.F. plant. 


HOW THE SCRUBBER OPERATES 


The Soil Building Division at Big Flats, N. Y. has 
installed a similar unit in a larger size. 
production goes on at scheduled levels—‘‘weather 
permitting” or not. 


In both cases, 
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RECIRCULATING 
PUMP 


During operation of the scrubber, exhaust gases 
enter the plenum chamber A where the air 
velocity is reduced and where nozzles N1 and 
N2 wet the dust, at the same time cooling the 
gas and washing the compartment walls and tube 
deck. The cooled gas is forced through the pre- 
cipitator tubes B into the water in tank C creat- 
ing violent turbulence which further wets the 
dust causing it to agglomerate and settle to the 
bottom for removal. Gas and water rise in 
compartment D, the tube chamber, and are 
separated in section E where most of the water 
vapor condenses, drops, and falls back to tank C. 
Remaining moisture is removed in the dewater- 
ing filter F. Clean and dry, the air is exhausted 
by fan H to the atmosphere. Nozzle N3 back- 
washes the filter as required. A tube flight con- 
veyor attached at K_ continuously removes 
sludge. The housing of the scrubber is made-of 
3/16” steel plate. Deck plates, diffusers, and 
the tube flight conveyor are all made of stain- 
less steel. 
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REVIEWS 


THREE PATENTS TO 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
U. S. 2,859,092, issued Nov. 4, 
1958 to Richard H. Bailes and Ray 
S. Long, assigned to U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, describes a 
method of recovering uranium and 
thorium from phosphate rock. 


U. S. 2,860,031, issued Nov. 11, 
1958 to Robert R. Grinstead and 
assigned to U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, relates to the re- 
covery of uranium and vanadium 
from phosphate values. 


U. S. 2,861,869, issued Nov. 25, 
1958 to David H. Reeve and 
assigned to U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, relates to the recovery 
of P.O, values normally lost as 
aluminum phosphate and iron phos- 
phate in precipitates produced dur- 
ing phosphorus-bearing solution 
purification. 


CHEMICO PROCESS FOR 
CONCENTRATED NITRIC ACID 

U. S. 2,860,035, issued Nov. 11, 
1958 to Bernard G. Mandelik, 
assigned to chemical Construction 
Corp., describes a process for the 
production of highly concentrated 
nitric acid from aqueous nitric 
acid of the strength ordinarily 
obtained from commercial nitric 
acid plants, by flash distillation of 
a preheated mixture of the dilute 
nitric acid with aqueous magnesium 
nitrate solution. No rectification 
column for the product acid is 
required. 


PROCESS EXTENDS 
CUT FLOWER LIFE 

U. S. 2,855,726 and 2,856,276, 
issued Oct. 14, 1958 to Leonard H. 
Weinstein, assigned to Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, describe a process for ex- 
tending the vase life or freshness 
of cut pink or red roses. 

The rose stems and leaves are 
immersed in an aqueous solution 
of a salt of a maleic acid anhydride, 
including a wetting agent. Later 
the stems are immersed in a solu- 
tion of a strong acid and a chelat- 
ing agent and are left in this solu- 
tion during the “hardening off’’ 
and storage at about 40° F. Among 
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the compounds are citric acid, 
ethylenediaminetetraacetic acid, N- 
hydroxyethyl-ethylenediaminetri- 
acetic acid, and their alkali metal 
salts. 


DEFOLIATION OF PLANTS 

U. S. 2,856,277, issued Oct. 14, 
1958 to Henry Bluestone and 
Jamal Shahab Eden, assigned to 
Diamond Alkali Co., discloses a 
method of defoliating such plants 
as cotton and soy bean. 

One of the difficulties encoun- 
tered with defoliants has _ been 
plant tissue destruction. This is 
avoided by the use of compounds 
of the type 

Rs R; 


where Ri, Re, R;, and Ry are hy- 
drogen or substituted and/or un- 
substituted hydrocarbon radicals. 

These compounds also have ex- 
cellent insecticide properties and 
are effective in the control of such 
insects as the southern armyworm 
and the Mexican bean beetle. 


INHIBITION OF ENZYMES 
IN PLANT TISSUE 

U. S. 2,857,282, issued Oct. 21, 
1958 to Eugene F. Jansen, assigned 
to Secretary of Agriculture, con- 
cerns the treatment of fruits and 
vegetables containing active en- 
zymes to maintain the natural color 
of these products by inhibiting 
enzyme activity. 

The inhibiting agents used are 
N-acyl derivatives of mercapto 
amines. 


SOIL STABILIZATION 
TREATMENT DESCRIBED 

U. S. 2,856,380, issued Oct. 14, 
1958 to Roy W. Roth, Abbott M. 
Swift, and David H. Rakowitz, as- 
signed to American Cyanamid Co., 
discloses a soil stabilization treat- 
ment. 

The object is to control poly- 
merization rate of a soil stabilizer 
that is capable of being solidified 
by polymerization, and forming an 


yx 
Na 


integral structure with the soi! 
particles. This control is achieved 
by use of metallic ions as polymeri- 
zation activators which function as 
reducing agents (e.g. copper, iron 
or tin). The polymerizable mixture 
includes an alkyledene _ bisacryl- 
amide and acrylamide. 


IMPROVED AND NEW 
FERTILIZER PROCESSES 

U. S. 2,856,279, issued Oct. 14, 
1958 to Travis P. Hignett et al, 
assigned to Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, relates to the hydrolysis of! 
a mixture of nitrogen-phosphorus 
compounds obtained by reacting 
phosphorus, dry air, and ammonia 
to yield a hard, dense product that 
has handling characteristics suit- 
able for use as a fertilizer. 


U. S. 2,856,286, issued Oct. 14, 
1958 to Georges E. A. Delarche 
and assigned to Applications Bi- 
ologiques, discloses a method for 
producing a nutrient for plants or 
animals that is biologically living 
(containing algae, lichen, yeast, 
etc.) and which can be preserved. 


U. S. 2,857,245, issued Oct. 21, 
1958 to Earl A. Fallin, assigned to 
Consumers Products Co., describes 
a process for producing dicalcium 
phosphate of high P.O; availability 
and a controlled degree of purity. 


U. S. 2,857,262, issued Oct. 21, 
1958 to James L. Graham and as- 
signed to Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, relates to improved meth- 
ods for evaporating water from 
slurries produced in the manu- 
facture of nitric phosphate fer- 
tilizers. 


TREATING SEWAGE SLUDGE 

U. S. 2,861,877, issued Nov. 25, 
1958 to Cecil J. Geraghty and 
Richard R. Kennedy, assigned to 
Modoc Peat Moss Co., describes 
a process for the treatment of 
sewage sludge, to produce a ferti- 
lizer material. 

The sewage sludge is filtered 
into a layer of loose porous cellu- 
losic material (preferably peat 
noss), and thus partially de- 
watered. The mass is then sub- 
jected to a tilling operation, which 
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breaks it up into a product which 
is ready for market either im- 
mediately or after a short drying 
period. 


CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 
OF SUPERPHOSPHATE 

U. S. 2,858,203, issued October 
28, 1958 to Giacomo Bellinzoni, as- 
signed to Montecatini, Societa Gen- 
erale per I’Industria Mineraria e 
Chimica, describes a continuous 
process for the production of super- 
phosphate. 

As shown in Fig. 1, the ground 
phosphate coming from a continu- 
ous measuring device 1 is intro- 
duced into a funnel conveyor 3, in 
which is also introduced sulfuric 
acid from the measuring device 2 
at a determined temperature (e.g. 
35° C) and strength (e.g. 53-54° 
Be.), and under a certain pressure. 

The whirling movement of the 
acid carries the ground phosphate- 
acid mixture into the continuous 
tubular den 4. Practically no re- 
action and, therefore, no loss of 
heat or gas development occurs in 
this first phase. 

The completion of mixing and 
the reactions occur exclusively in 
the den, which is essentially con- 
stituted of an iron cylinder, in- 
ternally lined with molten cement 
and pumice concrete, rotating 
around its own axis, provided with 
two truncated cone-shaped head- 
pieces in order to allow the main- 
tenance of the desired height of the 
layer of the reacting mass and in 
which the formation of superphos- 
phate occurs, in about 10 to 20 
minutes. 

The numbers 5, 6, and 7 indicate 
respectively the regulator of in- 
clination, the regulator of the speed 
of the den, and the regulator for 
the suction of the gases, by means 
of which it is possible to regulate 
and control. 


COMPLEX FERTILIZERS 

U. S. 2,861,878, issued Nov. 25, 
1958 to Bernard Bigot, assigned 
to Societe Anonyme des Manu- 
factures des Glaces et Produits 
Chemiques de Saint-Gobain, de- 
scribes a process for the manu- 
facture of complex fertilizers con- 
taining nitrogen in nitrate radicals 
and in ammonium radicals, phos- 
phoric acid which is soluble in 
ammonium citrate, and potassium. 
66 


PESTICIDE PATENTS 

U. S. 2,861,023, issued Nov. 18, 
1958 to Carleton B. Scott and 
John W. Yale, Jr., assigned to 
Collier Carbon & Chemical Corp., 
discloses fungicidal compositions 
containing a trialkyl tetrathiophos- 
phate in which at least two of the 
alkyl groups are methyl groups. 


U. S. 2,861,912, issued Nov. 25, 
1958 to Richard Sallmann, assigned 
to Ciba Ltd., discloses a pesticide 
consisting of a condensation prod- 
uct of chloral and certain phosphite 
esters. 


U. S. 2,861,913, issued Nov. 25, 
1958 to Richard Wegler, Ferdinand 
Greive, and Erik Regel, assigned 
to Farbenfabriken Bayer A. G., 
discloses the use as fungicides of 
neutral esters of dithiocarbonic 
acid. These esters are produced 
by reacting xanthogenates with 
hydroxyarylmethylchlorides. 


U. S. 2,861,914, issued Nov. 25, 
1958 to Richard Sallmann and 
assigned to Ciba Ltd., discloses a 
pesticide having the formula 

R—O 
‘P—CCI,COOR; 
R:i-O O 
where R and R:; are low molecular 
weight aliphatic radicals, and Ry» 
is an aromatic radical. 


U. S. 2,861,915, issued Nov. 25, 


1958 to Roderick C. Cary, assigned 


to Rohm & Haas Co., discloses the 
use as pesticides having fungicidal 
miticidal, and insecticidal actioi 
with low phytotoxicity, of ester: 
of 4-pentenoic acid and a dinitro- 
phenol having a hydrocarbon sub 
stituent of indicated size. 


DEFOLIANTS & HERBICIDES 


U. S. 2,860,043, issued Nov. 11, 
1958 to Henry Bluestone and 
assigned to Diamond Alkali Co., 
provides new defoliant composi- 
tions. An example of such a com- 
pound is 2-oxazolidinone. 

The compounds -disclosed are 
also useful in the treatment of 
grain crops to harden them to 
maturity before frost, when planted 
late in the season. Another appli- 
cation is the treatment of nursery 
stock to force maturity and dor- 
mancy of the stock to provide a 
longer growing and harvesting sea- 
son. 


U. S. 2,860,962, issued Nov. 18, 
1958 to Henry Bluestone and 
assigned to Diamond Alkali Co., 
provides additional defoliant com- 
positions, such as_thiazolidine-2- 
thione. 


U. S. 2,861,876, issued Nov. 25, 
1958 to Gail H. Birum, assigned 
to Monsanto Chemical Co., dis- 
closes the use as_ herbicides of 
certain phosphorothioates, e.g. di- 
isopropyl S-(o-nitrophenyl) phos- 
phorothioate. 





Figure 1 
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UNIFORM QUALITY 


"Ts AKO Y Natural High Grade Pure 
Colloidal Kaolinitic Kaolin Crude from our 
very extensive deposits is processed by 
neither adding to nor taking away any of its 
very desirable properties. Its colloidal prop- 
erties give increased workability in formula- 
tions and its purity is highly desirable due to 
its compatibility with chemicals. 





USE WITH CONFIDENCE 


a “TAKO , Excellent adhesive-absorption 
| | qualities—excels in formulations of insecti- 
cides—pesticides—inert colloidal properties 
increase toxic action—give increased work- 
ability—dispersion—free flowing from all 
types of dusting equipment—absolute mini- 
mum drifting. 


MICRON SIZE 


MINUS 1 MICRON...... 55% 
ow 9 ty eee 68% 
“ 5 CO ee 85% 


NO MICA —NO ALKALIES 
AIRFLOATED—BAGGED OR BULK 














vue coe UARANTEED LESS 1 
"TAKO" Airfloated Colloidal Kaolinitic | tava " FREE MOISTURE 1s 






34-35 
Kaolin is a natural exclusive product—a 


DEPENDABLE 


PROMPT SERVICE 


Free-flowing 


practically pure inert colloid with excep- ee 
tional qualities—contains absolutely no | 
mica—practically chemically pure ie 

, , QUALITY & SERVICE SINCE 1939 


Non-Abrasive @ Non-hygroscopic ~ Non-caking 
“TAKO” is produced under complete laboratory control. Large tonnage 
used by the insecticide-pesticide, fertilizer, chemical, & other large industries. 


THE THOMAS ALABAMA KAOLIN COMPANY 


2412 KEN OAK ROAD — BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 
Plants & Shipping Point — Hackleburg, Alabama 


INVESTIGATE “TAKO” FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
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EDITORIAL 








What better tonnage reporting 


means to fertilizer marketing 


Several months ago we phoned a state 
chemist in charge of reporting tonnage statistics 
for his state. We wanted to find out how often 
he reported this information. The answer re- 
ceived was typical of most state reporting 
agencies: 

“The law requires reporting fertilizer tonnages 
twice a year—January 1 and July 1, by grade. 
No reporting is necessary for pesticides.” 

Some day this situation may improve, as the 
result of the efforts of such groups as the ‘‘Ferti- 
lizer —Tonnage Committee,’’ headed by Bruce 
Poundstone of Kentucky. This committee is 
striving for county-by-county reporting, with a 
six-month summary for every state. County-by- 
county data is available in 21 states now, and 
several states report tonnages monthly. 

We need only to take a look at the many uses 
which agricultural extension specialists and 
county agents make of monthly county and state 
data to see how indispensable this information 
would be to a good fertilizer marketing program. 
A yardstick for measuring results...a tool 
for starting a fresh, new approach! 

Woody N. Miley, extension soils specialist 
at the University of Arkansas, reported the 
following at last year’s annual meeting of the 
American Fertilizer Control Officials: 

“From 1951 to 1956, fertilizer tonnage reports 
were not made on the county basis but on a 
state-wide basis only. Although very useful 
at the state level, these data could not be used 
in evaluating fertilizer educational work in a county 
or on an area basis. 

“Census reports and other survey results were 
the only measure of plant food usage on crops by 
county. These data were usually two or three 
years old when released and thus were not as 
usable as the annual county consumption reports. 

“As a result, all interested persons now can 
receive from the Arkansas State Plant Board an 
annual state fertilizer consumption report by 
counties for the fiscal year July 1 to June 30. 
This is in addition to a monthly state report 
and a six month state summary.” 

Of course you know all the uses you can 
make of such an outstanding service. By 


examining the fertilizer shipment data along 
with planted crop acreages, the average amounts 
of plant food used per acre on major crops can 
be determined. Also, a comparison of these 
averages with average recommendations show 
how closely farmers are following the recom- 
mendations. 

However, there are more important ad- 
vantages to you as a wide-awake mixer. You'll 
recall the ‘‘11 questions which need to be raised 
and answered in developing a sales program to 
meet market needs” (See “Keystone of Future 
Profits,’’ January issue). 

At least six of these questions can be answered 
with county-by-county data, as served up in 
Arkansas: 

1) Keep a monthly record of what percentage 
of the market you “‘own”’ by counties in the area 
you serve. 

2) Determine how the volume is distributed 
geographically, and how it is concentrated in 
the total number of farms in the area. 

3) Determine the quantities recently (not 
a year ago) consumed in your marketing terri- 
tory for each major product group. 

4) Determine how close to typical consump- 
tion patterns, by product group, your own sales 
patterns are in your marketing area. 

5) Determine what your competition is doing 
that is new or different and what impact this 
is having on the market and your volume. 

6) Determine areas where special promotional 
effort might pay big dividends. 

Nothing has been said about the effect county- 
by-county data would have on relaxing the hand 
poised on the price panic button. Of course, this 
has to be the biggest benefit of all. 

For the past several months pricing has come 
in for a lot of discussion under our new marketing 
approach. Studying the remarks of marketing 
experts like Theodore Nowak and Erwin H. 
Klaus, we think that when better tonnage 
reporting is realized it will have a decided effect 
on price-cutting. 

Now it’s your move to tell us what you think. 

GORDON L. BERG 
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Statement of Fact 
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| Our only business is Potash. There- 
fore, our only interest is to produce 
the best Potash on the market and to 
render the users of Potash the best of 
service in the delivery of our Potash. 
Call on us for your spring requirements. 


New 60% Standard Muriate 

New 60% Special Granular Muriate 

New 60% Coarse Granular Muriate 
Sulphate of Potash 

Chemical Muriate—99.9% KCL minimum 


Quick Service—High Quality 
Phone, write, telex, or wire us. 
Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No.—WA-331 





POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
_ CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICo. 
General Sales Office . . - 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Offiee . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 




















«NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


“MURIATE OF POTASH 


¢ SULPHUR 


ORGANIC AMMONIATES 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
AND 
VEGETABLE OIL MEALS 


Home Office 
ATL , GEORGIA 
> eelcank Des Moines I 


Jackson, Miss. 
Columbus, Ohi 

















